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The Connotsseur 


Several fine Specimens A fine Collection 


Ofeae 
Antique Marble 
Mantel-pieces 


Disa 
Eighteenth Century 
Furniture 


For Sale. on show. 


gigi iitist 


een cneseerel 


A very beautiful Carved Statuary Marble Chimneypiece, designed by Robert Adam, with green antique eee ae linings,/| = 
centre panel carved with urn and husks dropping from the handles, capitals of jambs ee - Ss. 
Length of Shelf, 6 ft. 3 ins. ; height, 4 ft. 84 ins. Opening, 4 ft. 14 ins. wide Dy opie 4s ins. high. 
The Grate in same style, with wings and lower part in beautifully finished brass work, and with steel fire bars. 


-LITCHFIELD’S GALLERIES, 


3, BRUTON STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W. , 


TeLecrapHic Appress: “NOVEDAD,’’ LONDON. 
TELEPHONE: No. 1546, HOLBORN. 


E 
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EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT OFFICES: 
95, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, TEMPLE AVENUE, E.C. 


of Works of Art and Curios of every, 
f kind,now for sale or wanted smn 


wish to buy or sell works of Art and Curios. The charge is 2d. for each word, which must be prepaid and sent in by 
the 10th of every month. Special terms quoted for illustrated announcements. All letters to be addressed: ‘‘THE CONNOISSEUR” 


© HIS LIST is compiled for the purpose of bringing readers of ‘‘THE CONNOISSEUR”? into direct communication with private individuals who 


REGISTER, No. —, 95, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C.; and replies (with a loose unused stamp for each answer), sent in a 
blank envelope, with the number at the top right-hand corner. If a stamp is not sent with each reply, the Proprietors cannot be responsible for 


the forwarding of same to the advertiser. 


No responsibility is tahen by us with regard to any sales effected. 


All advertisements 


to be sent to the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ THE CONNOISSEUR,” 95, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—No article that is in the possession of any Dealer or Manufacturer should appear in these columns. 


Chinese Porcelain.—Collector in Shanghai shortly visiting 
England desires correspondence with a dealer in London 
for the purpose of mutual business relations and con- 
signing likely goods. [No. R2,759 

Wanted by a Private Collector, good impressions of the 
seals of any of the Kings or Queens of England before 
the eighteenth century. [No. R2,760 

Wouvermann.—Genuine, for sale, 6 ins. by 9 ins., White 
Horse. In perfect condition. What offers? [No. R2,761 

Murillo.—Zoly Family. Locked frame. Offers. [No. R2,762 

Table.—Antique, very heavy, carved octagonal, four drawers. 
4 ft. 4 ins. £10. [No. R2,763 

For Sale.—Leaden Cistern (from house in St. James’s, 
Piccadilly), date 1691; moulded panels, floral design, 
4 ft. by 1 ft. 8 ins. [No. R2,764 

Old Coloured Engravings.—For sale. Artists’ proofs, The 
Gamesters and The Fortune Teller. Apply [No. R2,765 

Wanted.—Old Oak Dresser, without top; Queen Anne 
Mirror; William and Mary Bookshelves. [No. R2,766 

Artists’ Proofs.—Several scarce, for disposal, by Herbert 
Dicksee, Dendy Sadler, and Joseph Farquharson, at 
reasonable prices ; list on application. [No. RK2,767 

Monks’ Refectory Table and Settle.—Garle, Newport, 


Isle of Wight. [No. R2,768 
Old Tea Service.—For sale. Exceptionally complete and 
unique. Price 30 guineas. [No. RK2,769 


Varley. — Water-Colour, entitled Arecoz. 

Seen by appointment. [No. R2,770 
Wanted.—Fine old Keys with wrought bows. [No. R2,771 
Old Masters.—One or two for sale privately, from small 

collection. [No. R2,772 
Viola.— Genuine On view, London. 
[No. R2,773 
[No. R2,774 


Offers wanted. 


** Klotz.” For sale. 


Wanted.—Any Engravings by John Martin. 


Fine and absolutely 


original 


ANTIQUE. . . 
MAHOGANY BOOKCASE 


with Secretaire and 
Under Cupboards 
fitted with Trays. 


Size—Length, 7 ft. 6 in. 
Height, 9 ft. 


MUIRHEAD MOFFAT & CoO., 


134-138, DOUGLAS STREET, GLASGOW, w. 
August, 1907.—No. Ixxii. 


Fine Cedar Wood Chest.—Exceptionally good design in 
wax, double-headed eagle and rampart lions ; size, 6 ft. 
Photo. £3 Ios. Bargain. [No. R2,775 

For Sale.—Engraved Brass Dial Grandfather Clock, oak case. 
What offers ? [No. R2,776 

For Sale.— Cries of London, just issued by Graves ; engraved 
by Appleton. What offers ? [No. R2,777 

For Sale.—Connoilsseur, from commencement, first number, 
first edition. What offers ? [No. R2,778 

St. Cloud ‘‘ Pate Tendre’’ Vase, with mark.—Four pieces 
rare old French Faience, marked Thoune. [No. R2,779 

Dutch Jug.—Made by Joseph Hegwat, Arnheim, 1780-1785. 


Marked. [No. R2,780 
Basalt Sphinx.—Old Staffordshire, marked. Seen Padding- 
ton. [No. R2,781 


12 Antique Wine Glasses, and a few other pieces of Glass. 
All perfect and genuine. Photos sent. [No. R2,782 
Elizabethan Carved Oak Buffet.—Excellent condition. 
Photo. £50. Bargain. [No. R2,783 
Arras Plate.—Marked. £10. [| No. R2,784 
Roman Bronze Lamp.—£2 Ios. [No. R2,785 
‘* Tatler.’’—Three vols., for sale, from August, 1709, to 
January, 1710. Original binding. [No. R2,786 
Antique Chippendale Mahogany Bureau.—Old Chip- 
pendale Card Table, shaped legs, scrolled toes. 
[No. R2,787 
Chippendale Mahogany Dining Table.— £6 tos. 
[No. R2,788 
Pair Antique Shield-back Armchairs. — £12 12s. 
Fine specimen Antique Sheraton Table, £7 Ios. 
(No. R2,789 
Phil May.—FEight Pen Drawings, for sale; Felicien Rops, 
Six Etchings, for sale. [No. R2,790 
For Sale.—THE ConNoissEuR, complete to date ; clean. 
[No. R2,791 
Wanted, Diamond Ring, second-hand, 5 stones, platinum 
set, original value about £60. [No. R2792 


Most effective, simple method to destroy woodworm, apply ANTIWORM 


Swansea and Nantgarw China wanted, also Cambrian 
Ware and Dillwyn’s Etruscan Ware, marked pieces. 
ALEX. DuNCAN, Glenholme, Penarth. 


Old Postage Stamps and Collections are bought by 
MAY & Co., 15, King. William Street, Strand. 


RUSSIAN DEPOT, 115, EBURY STREET, VICTORIA, S.W. 
Exhibition and Sale of Old Brocades, Priests’ Vestments, 
a very fine Collection of Eikons, and some especially 
choice pieces of Old Lace. 


OTOR CAR, Humber, 1907, nearly new, very little used ; 
would take in part payment Antique Furniture, China, 
Silver, or anything fine in Antiques.—Apply Box 1or8, ‘‘ THE 
CONNOISSEUR,” 95, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. 
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The Connotsseur. 


(Established 1864) 


88, Oxford 
St., W. 


The Largest Ceramic 
Art Galleries within 


the British Empire. ROYAL 
DRESDEN 
ROYAL ee 
CROWN DERBY, NA, 
WEDGWOOD, MODERN VIENNA, 
MINTONS, DELFT, 
CROWN ITALIAN 
FAYENCE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 
ALEXANDRA 
BRITISH an: Rene 
FOREIGN GLASS io 
Ai TERRA-COTTA. 


CRYSTAL WARE. 


Sole Proprietors of the Original Moulds of the defunct Imperial Porcelain Manufactory at Vienna (1718-1861). 


THE MISSES Under Royal Patronage) 


H. & I. WOOLLAN 


Telegrams: “DECORITER.”’ Telephone 5467 Gerrard. 


By Ae to 
, the King. 


@ The Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Com- 
pany, Ltd., invite intending Purchasers 
and Collectors of Antiques to visit 112, 
Regent Street, W., and inspect their 
Magnificent Collection of Antique Silver 


saan 0 Y) RINT UT of the XVII and XVIII Century periods, 

Gian My tattle rere OS which includes some very fine specimens 

{ of Candlesticks, Cups, Goblets, Por- 
h ringers, Spoons, &c., &c., all marked in 
Antique Old Lace, plain figures at Moderate Prices. No 
Furniture, Needlework, importunity to purchase. 


China, Glass, Gc. 
Old Silver taken in Exchange 


. or Purchased for Cash. . . 


t eos 


ae THE 
Goldsmiths& Silversmiths Company 
Chinese Chippendale Screen 


Showrooms—First Floor. 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, Ww. 


28, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
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PAGE 
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Goldsmiths, Jewellers, 
and Silversmiths 


To His Majesty the King, 


J0, 11 & 12, COVENTRY ST., PICCADILLY, W. 


St) Se inn ARE WR et ee Rp 


OLp Oak JACOBEAN CHEST, ON 
STAND An ee £8 10 O 


REPRODUCTION OF DO. 510 O 


217-218, Tottenham Court Rd. 
CHARLES II, 1681. James II, 1686. OR AAALAALALALALAAA 
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The Connoisseur 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF GENUINE ANTIQUES IN LONDON. | 


Our C10 Booklet, Illustrated, containing selected pieces from our Antique Stock, 
is published monthly, and will be sent post free on application. 


TWO .. 

SPECIMEN 
A very rare 18th century 

ILLUSTRATIONS. English Bracket Clock, by 
Thomas Upjohn, of Exeter. 
Striking movement. Case 
decorated with raised green 

lacquer. 
em 


A very fine Jacobean Marriage Coffer, elaborately inlaid with marqueterie. 


GILL & REIGATE, 


73 to 85, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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EXPOSITION STAMPS OF THE U.S.A. By Frep J. MeLvitte. (With three illustrations) - 247 
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LADY MANNERS, AFTERWARDS LADY HUNTINGTOWER. By Cosway - Frontispiece 
DR. SYNTAX GAZING AT SOME RUINS. By T. RowLanpson - - - - a - 214 
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Wik. EX. BIRGE & SOons Co., 


Makers of .....: 


PAPE FE 
EANGINGS. 


This is an illustration of a room decorated 


with Birge Leather Papers. 


A variety of colourings and patterns of these 
Hand-made Papers can be seen at our new show- 


rooms in Berners Street. 


Special colourings can be made to order to 


match carpets and the furnishings in a room. 


London Showrooms: 


46, Berners Street, 
Oxford Street, W. 
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Established 1834. 
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W. WILLIAMSON & SONS’ GALLERIES 


GUILDFORD «:..., 


Largest Collection of 


OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


in the Kingdom 


30 MILES FROM LONDON. 
47 MINUTES FROM WATERLOO. 


ESTABLISHED 1760. 
iC )) 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD G SONS,“ 


THe ORIGINAL Firm are still producing replicas of the 


Famous Designs of 


FLAXMAN, 
HACKWOOD, 
TASSIE 


(and other Artists who worked for the 
first Josiah Wedgwood, F.R.S.), 


In Jasper Ware and Plaques, Queen’s Ware, Dinner, Tea, 
Toilet, and other useful pieces. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
FOR eLARTICULARS. 


Most of the Original Moulds made by 
ke idee Josiah Wedgwood are still used by the Firm. 


FLAXMAN’S ‘DANCING HOURS” FIGURES. 
Seven sizes, from 6 in, high to 18 in. Price, from 16/- to 180/- each. 
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W. H. PECKITT, W. F. Greenwood § Sons, £4 


23 & 24, STONEGATE, YORK. 


Hit Rare Postage Stamps. | 


Telephone: 
3204 
Gerrard. 


oe 
Price List 


Sree on 
application. 


oe 
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yy ml GLE 
| —> ae STAMPS 
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: Wl 


COLLECTIONS 
PURCHASED. 
i A Large and Choice Stock, ranging from CURRENT 
ISSUES to the GREATEST RARITIES, always on view. 
Inspection invited. 


Monthly List of Bargains and Special Offers will be forwarded 
Post Free on application. 


Old English Walnut Chest of Drawers, Serpentine front and ends. 
Old Chinese Porcelain Wine Jar, Set of old Chinese Sweetmeat 
_. fine Powder Blue Ground, Red Dishes. Ming period. 

Carp decoration. 

Antique Furniture, China, Silver, and Works of Art. 

Established 1829. Branch: 10, ROYAL PARADE, HARROGATE. 


A FINE COLLECTION 


Pre-Wedswood 
Pottery. 


LAMBETH, BRISTOL, 
AND LIVERPOOL, 
DELFT, DWIGHT, 
ELERS, ASTBURY, 
SALT-GLAZE, 
WHEILDON, LEEDS, 
SILVER LUSTRE. 


ARR 


Also a Fine Collection of 


Old English 
Porcelain. 


eta Sma ts gk Lact POO 


iacss ee BOW, CHELSEA, 


tes ae ee ee A very fine old Chippendale}Table. 
Shien wetter, 
A Bottcher-ware Leeks) with silver decoration including many marked Ltd 
See aa fatty V8 2Spicincan PERCY SMITH ¢ Co.,, lt: 
sop Vnahaes Dots Paenanaa DES, Stata ANTIQUE FURNITURE GALLERIES, 
Price, £15 15s. 443, OXFORD STREET, W 
9 e 
W T The Manor Bouse, 20 years with L. Spillman & Co., late of Newcastle Street, Strand. 
F. : PHILLIP HITCHIN # # Telephone 1090 Mayfair. 
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FOR 


Modern and Antique Furniture 


at Moderate Prices with Good Style and Make, 


GO TO 


DRUCE’S 


Curtain Fabrics and Carpets 
different to anything to be 
obtained elsewhere 


68, 69, ? 
DRUCE & Co., foe aor se tnd 


TEE 
“THE CONNOISSEUR” INDEX & TITLE PAGE 


FOR VOLUME XVIII. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


to Vol. XVIII. of ‘‘ THE CONNOISSEUR,” for May to August, 1907, is now ready, and may 
be obtained through any Bookseller, Newsagent, or Railway Bookstall, or it will be sent Post Free by the Publishers, 
2, Carmelite House, Carmelite Street, E.C., on receipt of Sixpence in Stamps. 

The Indices for Volumes Ii. to IV. and VI. to XVII. can also be obtained at the same price. 


Old English Pottery & Porcelain 


Elers, Astbury, Wheildon, Wedgwood, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Chelsea, Bow, Derby, Bristol, 
Nantgarw, Lowestoft, Longton Hall, Rockingham. 
ABSOLUTELY GENUINE SPECIMENS. 

13, Exhibition Road, 


JOHN EVELYN & Co., South Kensington. 


The Index, with Title Page, 


18, Brook St., 


W. E. Wood, Hanover Sq., W. 


Unique Selection of Gems for Collectors. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


IX. 
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MAPPIN & WEBB je 


(Mappin Bros. Incorporated.) 


TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE IN 


Prince’s Plate. Sterling Silver. 
Coffee Pot, 1 pint .. Hc Som 6 26, ter” Gite}. (0) 
Tea 55 as ap SD Sa 3, b's 5 600 
Sugar Basin .. = 3 a Art 7246 ae 2110) 0 
Cream Jug... An ag a 1515) -0 22700 
calak Bap ke) ete ey 48) 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 
158, Oxford St., W. 


2, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
220, Regent St., W. 


CHIPPENDALE DESIGN. 


Prince's Plate. Sterling Silver. 
Tea Urn, 1 quart ae -« £10 10° 0 10:50 
24-inch Tea Tray 52 13°15: 50 — 44 00 
2-pint Kettle aad Stand Ye ee ee SiC) of 20° 0.40 


COIN COLLECTIONS. 
OLD CHINA. ENGRAVINGS. 


Telegraphic Address: '* NULLIFIED, LONDON.” 


GLENDINING & Co. #? 


7, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W. 


AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS OF 


MEDAL COLLECTIONS. 
ANTIQUE PROPERTY OF ALL KINDS. 


Telephone 4424 Gerrarp, 


POSTAGE STAMP COLLECTIONS. 


WEEKLY AUCTION SALES of COINS and MEDALS, ORIENTAL, 
FINE ART, VIOLINS, and MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. 
Sales by private treaty promptly arranged. 


ART PEA AAR eE 


ite Sie. fs i © ; 


2/- per piece. 
3d. per yard. 
6d. each. 


CHAS. KNOWLES & @o., Ld. 


164, King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 


THE Larcest SHOWROOMS IN LONDON. 


The Percy Shape ; 
The Rose Panel Border 
7 Corner 
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S. G FENTON, 


Dealer in 


Coins, Medals, Antiques, 


Arms & Armour, 
Old English Pottery & China. 


Recent additions to Stock include very fine Sheraton 
Bookcase, Salt Glaze and Wheildon Ware, a fine series 
of old Polynesian Weapons, Bristol Figures, &c. 

+ The Old Curiosity Shop, 3+ 
33, CRANBOURN ST., LONDON, w.c. 


(Opposite Leicester Square Station of the Tube Railways.) 
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East Analian Gallery, 


19, Orchard Street, 
Portman Square, W. 


FINE OLD OAK FURNITURE 
A SPECIALITY. 


te soo cadington: HORSFIELD BROS. 
eS Ee eS 


DUMONT BROs., 


orks of Art, 
Antiques. ... 


POeDUKE OTREET, 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, W. 


PASTEL BY LA CAVE. 


OLIDAY 


without a Kodak 


IS ONLY 


Half a Holiday. 


Kodak photography fits in with and 

completes the enjoyment of any other 

sport or pastime in which you may 
indulge. 


An Ideal Holiday Companion. 


For five shillings you can get a real 
and serviceable camera—the wonderful 
BROWNIE, which is loaded in day- 
light, just like the more expensive 
Kodaks. Or you can have one of the 
FOLDING POCKET KODAKS, 
which fold up into very small compass 
and can be carried in your pocket or 

Ola EEE 0s 


An album of Kodak Pictures makes 
a splendid record of your Holiday. 


Write for the KODAK BOOK giving 
full particulars of the Kodak system. 


KODAK, LTD., 


57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


Branches: 96, Bold Street, Liverpool; 72-74, Buchanan 
Street, Glasgow; 59, Brompton Road, S.W.; 60, Cheap- 
side, E,C,; 115, Oxford Street, W.; 171-173, Regent 
Street, W.; 40, Strand, London, W.C.; 
and ali Dealers. 


The 


HALKERSTON WOOLFORD GALLERY 


3, FETTES ROW, EDINBURGH. 


z: The Largest Collection in Scotland of :: 
Pictures by Old Masters. Inspection Invited. 


THE CLEANING & RESTORATION OF OLD 
PAINTINGS °* IS * A * SPECIAL * FEATURE, 


ADVICE GIVEN WITHOUT CHARGE. 


Art Journalist required for high-class trade weekly. Must have thorough 
knowledge of the historic styles in furniture and some acquaintance with 
practicalfurniture manufacture. Artistic ability and experience of editorial 
office desirable. A good salary with prospects for suitable applicant. 
Apply Box C, c/o F. W. Seears, 50 & 52, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


Messrs. PERRY § Co., 17, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W., 
EG to announce that they have a few old Chandeliers, Wall 
Brackets, Portable Lamps, Bronze Torcheres, Floor Stan- 
dards, etc., mostly taken in exchange, which they are willing 
to dispose of at job prices. Inspection invited. 


“LADY HAMILTON,” 
By da “Le HERBERT BAILY (Editor of ‘The Connoisseur”) 
Price 10/6 net. 


PUBLISHERS: 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO. 


Presentation Plate 


TO ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS. 


Annual Subscribers to ‘The Connoisseur Magazine"’ from 
September, 1907, will receive as a Presentation Plate a 
PHOTOGRAVURE REPRODUCTION of 


VAN DYCK’S Superb Portrait of 
GIOVANNI BATTISTA CATANEO, 


which has just been acquired for the National) Gallery at 
the price of £13,500. 3h r-3 we we 3h 36 


The annual subscription is 12/-, and the Magazine can 
be obtained from all Booksellers and Newsagents, 


The Bookseller’s receipt must be forwarded to the 
Publishers at 2, Carmelite House, Carmelite 
Street, E.C., with the full name and address, 
when the plate will be sent. 


As the plates are not yet ready, subscribers will kindly 
not forward subscription receipts until the 25th 
October, when the plates will be sent out according 
to priority of application. 

“% % & 
The plates can only be given to annual subscribers who pay their 
subscriptions to any Bookseller, or at any Bookstall, or to the Publishers. 

When the subscription is paid to a Bookseller a receipt should be obtained 


and forwarded to the Publishers. Subscribers for the ready bound 
volumes will also receive the plate. : 


; Fis subscription price for the United Kingdom, including postage, 
is me 
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ANTIQUES in the HIGHLANDS 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, OLD ENGRAVINGS, OLD SILVER, OLD 
BRASSES, OLD CHINA, and ITEMS OF JACOBITE INTEREST. 
Having exceptional opportunities of acquiring collections from 
their extensive connection throughout the Country, Messrs. A. 
Fraser & Co. can always offer a fine selection of Antiques of all 

kinds, at very moderate prices. Enquiries solicited. 
Messrs. A. Fraser & Co. also disposed of the famous Historical 
Culloden Collection and others throughout the Highlands. 


All Goods marked in plain figures, 


Three fine Antique!Hall Chests,-Old Brass Jardiniere, and a 
Curious old Brazier, for sale at 


A. FRASER & Co a5 cata ‘Shop, 
(Near the Railway Station.) INVERNESS. 


Readers of 


“The Connoisseur” 


proceeding to the Continent should obtain 


a FREE COPY of the 
“Daily Mail” 
Continental Handbook | 


It contains just that information which is 
of use to the traveller, = = = 


The “Daily Mail” Continental! Handbook 
will be sent Free of Charge to readers of ‘* The 


Connoisseur” on receipt of Id, stamp to cover 


postage, 


Write to-day to = = 
Chief Clerk, ‘‘ Continental Daily Mail,’’ 
2 & 4 Tudor Street, LONDON, E.C. 
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ELKINGTON & CO., Lro. 


22, REGENT ST. ee 7 ; 73, CHEAPSIDE, 


(below Piccadilly Circus), 
LONDON, S8.W. LONDON, E.C. 


All Collectors & Jewels, 

should visit a Silverware, 

our Showrooms 3 

Bee iceent St; Elkington Plate, 

and inspect Bronzes, 

the stock of — ElG:,, ele. 

Antique Silver Maker Gearde!Weeke: 

and Old 

Sheffield Plate. pelt 

Manufacturers’ 

May Prices 

High prices given for ae at all 

articles bought for Branches. 


genuine examples. 


BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, NEWCASTLE, GLASCOW, MONTREAL & CALCUTTA 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


An Exhibition of Original Portraits 
by JOHN DOWNMAN, A.R.A., 
will be held in the Graves Galleries, 
Pall Mall, London, early in October. 


_ el 
It is intended to make this Important Exhibition the most representative of the Artist’s 
works ever held in London. With this end in view, owners of pictures by John Downman 
are requested to communicate with 


MESSRS. GRAVES & CO., 6, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
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UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 


HENRY WELLS, 


I5 & 19, High Street, SHREWSBURY. 
me 


Genuine @ Rare Old China, Silver, 
Prints, Furniture, Works of Art. 


Several Choice Old Worcester Services in Stock— 
Breakfast, Dinner, Tea and Dessert. Photos and 
particulars on application. 
BB DB 
ENQUIRIES AND INSPECTION INVITED. 
Telegrams: *‘ Wells, Shrewsbury.”’ National Telephone, 55. 


EDWIN NICHOLS & Co.,4@: | FENTON & SONS, 


11, New Oxford Street, 


27, New Street, WORCESTER. LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1880), 


An old French Ormolu mounted 
writing table, 4 ft. wide, 2 ft. 
deep. Pair of fine old Caughley 
Wine Coolers, with dark blue 
and gilt floral decoration, I1 in. 
high ; and a set of 2 old Worces- 
ter Jugs and Beaker, by Flight 
and Barr, decorated with choco- 
late and gilt vine foliage and 
monogram. 


AVE a Large Collection of 


‘Dealers in Genuine Antiques. Op ENGLisn & ForziGn 
Tea Arms § Armour, 


Antique China, Furniture, 
Metal-Work, Carved Oak, 


Specially fine old Oak Staircase, Panelling, 
Doors, Carved Oak Cabinet, now for sale. 


ran ae Curiosities and Antiquities 
of all kinds. ‘ : 
Enquiries Invited. Established 1799. II, New Oxford Street (Near Mudie’s Library and 


the British Museum). 


Fine Inlaid Escretoire, VAN VEEN G CO. 


Price £50. Damrak 90 
pee. AMSTERDAM 
>o— 
For Rare Stock of Antique 
ANTIQUES of all kinds , rn 
Enquire— 


A. BULLARD, NEWPORT PAGNELL. » Curios 


rae Furniture 
and Works of Art 


AT’. 6 


THE OLD HOUSE, 
OXFORD. 


WANTED 


Old Glass Pictures 


(Not Religious Subjects). 


Ww 


EDWARDS, : fa THE LADIES’ ASSOCIATION, 
3, Crown Place, HARROGATE. aS erinita Cree Al, High Street, Oxford. 
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OFFICE 


MORENEAT 
LESS LABOUR © 
a LESS FUEL : 


~ ENEETTTer SsDNER ST ACAD 


‘ Rfuverroot MANCHESTER [EDINBURGH | GLASGOW | LEEDS [DARLINGTON] eis 
CS sm oe ee. ms [each ROOMS aoe US Ors, snow - OMS SAR 
3 


1} ON SO} rH -GA 
PARAD! ISE ony Daur Or Ey Sane GATE 


leche 


LARGEST “SELECTION OF HiTiLAcEs IN LONDON ON VIEW Gi 


J’S:HENRYS 
WOODEN-ELECTRIC 
LIGHT FITTINGS 


The most Thum tn- 
rlistic ation yet 
conceived 


orm a 


22 St 
JAMES ST 
PALL MALL, 


287 —291 
OLD ‘STREET 
Si leeaey 


oJ SHENRY“’ 


il (ee es 
| Antique Clocks. | 


BY APPOINTMENT BY APPOINTMENT 


WEEKLY 
WINS ' 


TO HIS MAJESTY 
Pliers KL NiGS 


DAIMLER 


JUNE 25th-29th, 1907. 


Scottish Reliability Trials 
CAPT. V. WENTWORTH ON 30 HP. 


DAIMLER 


Made NON-STOP RUN THROUGHOUT and 
FASTEST TIME —irrespective of Class in 
HILL CLIMB (Cairn O’ Mount). 


THE DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904) LTD. 


COVENTRY: Daimler Works. LONDON: 219-229, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.C. 


MANCHESTER NOTTINGHAM BRISTOL 


By Macon to 
H.M., the King. 


Moderate 


Prices. 


Selection 

of I 
sauce Inspection 
Clocks Invited. 
of the 

Louis XV 4 
Louis X VI No 

and Impor- 
Empire tunity to 
Periods. Purchase. 


A Fine Marble and Ormolu Gilt Empire Clock. 


Goldsmithsa Silversmiths Company 


(Watchmakers to the Admiralty), Ltd., 
112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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DECORATIVE ART OBJECTS.—CHEAP—Chinese finely 
carved Jade, Rock Crystal and Ivories; Cloisonné and Canton Enamel, 
Porcelain Vases, Japanese Old Netsuki, Swords, Tsuba, Bronze, and 
Kakemono; Old Italian Camei and Intaglii, Old Boxes of Ivory, T ortoise- 
shell, China, Amboyna, Oak, Shell, Agate, Limoges Enamels, etc. 


W.C. WEIGHT, 76, Ship Street, Brighton. 


NTIQUE FURNITURE for the Home. 
Price List of genuine old Bureaux, Chests, 
Chippendale Chairs, Dressers, Quaint Tables and 
Settles from JAMES W. PARTRIDGE, The Bank, 
Alvechurch, Worcestershire. 


£6 6 O 
£6 6 0 


Antique Convex Mirror, with Carved Eagle .. 
Do. do. with Dolphin 
Catalogue of Genuine Antiques on application. 
F. JONES, 1, Tavistock Street, BEDFORD. 


E. BURR, 5, Silver Street, BEDFORD. 


A set of five fine old Chippendale Chairs, with elaborately 
carved backs. Further particulars on application. 


W. J. McCOY & SONS, Ltd., BELFAST. 
% Dealers in Antiques, Old Prints, Sc. 


GENUINE EXAMPLES ALWAYS ON HAND. 


Established 1845. 


BOOKS —THE CONNOISSEUR, complete in parts to 1906, £3 3s. od.; Wil- 
¢ liamson’s George Morland, large paper, 63/- net for 36/-; Spencer’s 
The King's Race Horses, 63/- net for 25/-; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illustrated, 
unexpurgated, £15 15s.; Boccaccio’s Decameron, with extra plates, 2 vols., 35/-; 
Cruikshank’s Water Colours, 42/- net for 21/-; Sporting Books, Rare Books, First 
Editions, &c., 100,000 in stock. I can supply anything, Please state wants. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 
14-16, John Bright Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


CENUINE ANTIQUES Fine old Worcester Tea Service, 33 pieces, deco- 
® rated in blue and gold, £17. Very fine old Queen 
Anne Mirror, scroll pediment top with eagle centre, carved mouldings and festoons of 
flowers at sides, size 4 {t. 6in. x 2ft. 2in., £18 10s. Pair Red Lacquer Chinese Screens, 
finely carved panels, figures, pagodas, &c., in high relief, £12 10s. Fine old Dutch 
Painting by ABRAHAM STORCK, 1689, signed and dated, harbour scene, shipping and 
figures, £12 10s. Fine old China, Furniture, Prints, &c. No Reproductions sold. 


J. P. WAY, Antique Art Gallery, Park St., BRISTOL. 


List Free. 


ANTED, scarce silver tokens. Good price. Bowles, 


Solicitor, Clifton, Bristol. 
woodworm destroyer; does not injure the 


ANTI 0 R polish, paint or gilding; does not stain the 


wood or hands; does completely destroy the woodworm. Easily applied. 


Found invaluable by hundreds. BATES, CAHIR, TIPP. 


Price 2/6, post free. 
CHESTERFIELD. 


has many advantages over every other 


in the District. 


C. FELL, 
Corporation St.. CHESTERFIELD. 


GENUINE ANTIQUE BUSINESS FOR DISPOSAL, central part of Chelten- 
ham. Fine old Jacobean Chest, £10; Genuine Bureaux and Cabinets, 
Chippendale and other Furniture; Genuine old Square and Crescent 
marked Worcester China ; Specimens in Bristol, Spode and other China. 


A. BRYAN, 3, North Street, CHELTENHAM. 


For Genuine Antique Oak Dressers, Cromwell Chairs and Gate 
Tables, Sets of Sheraton and Chippendale Chairs, Old English 
Brass and Pewter, apply to Enquiries Solicited. 
A. G. COX & Co., 407, High Street, CHELTENHAM, 


REPRODUCTIONS 


OF OLD COLOURED PRINTS. 
Oval and Square Frames. List Free. 


VITROGRAPHIC CO., CHELTENHAM. 
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VALUABLE PAIR OF CONVEX MIRRORS in richly carved frames, 
with cut-glass drops; Old China, Oil Paintings, Antique Furniture, 


and a fine Old Leather Screen, all old and genuine, at 


CLARKE’S GALLERIES, 40 & 41, Grand Parade, CORK. 


GEO. LUXTON & SONS, 
GENUINE OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


FINE FURNITURE RESTORED. 
Duke St. and Church St., Cullompton, Devon. 


Genuine Antique Furniture in original condition, guaranteed to 
be without faking, always on hand. 


The Trade Supplied. Photographs forwarded. 
JAMES HILL, Collector of Antiques, 
7 & 12, Bachelor’s Walk, DUBLIN. 


E. STEWART, Antiquarian Dealer, 33, Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


Important painting, Death of Nelson, containing fine portraits; small full-length 
Louis XIV., Rigaud; Duchess d’Orleans, Vandyke; fine painting, Landscape with 
figures of Burns and Highland Mary. Dutch Panels, etc, Chippendale Chairs, 
Marqueterie Cabinet, Old Iron Coffer, Old Carved Wood, Old Fire Backs, China, 
Copper, etc. 

OLD PAINTINGS CLEANED AND RESTORED, 


E FOUNTAINE BRODIE “THE NEUK,” 26, PORTUGAL STREET, LIN- 
e i » COLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, and 288, RENFREW 
STRERT, CHARING CROSS, GLASGOW, Collector of Antique Furniture, China, Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, Pewter, Brass, Jewellery, and Lace. Secia/ities :—Beautiful Painted 
Hepplewhite Couch. Sets of Old Mahogany Queen Anne, Chippendale and Sheraton 
Chairs. Elizabethan kefectory Table. Jacobean and Queen Anne Oak Dressers, 
Buffets, Chests, and Delft Racks. Chippendale and Sheraton Cabinets, Tables, 
Cellarets, and Mirrors, 


Old Chippendale Chairs, Old Gate Tables, Sideboards, 
Bureaux, Dutch Dressers, and Grandfather Clocks. 
Expert workmen kept for restoring antique furniture. 


ANDREW SADLER, 347, Byres Road, Hillhead, GLASGOW. 


Jacobean Court Cupboard, £15; Jacobean Gate-leg Tables, 
£2; Jacobean three-leaf Table, large ball legs, with stretcher 
rails, £12. All genuine old pieces. 


A R, 
PARKHURST, FURN OT cade. ae 
Haywards Heath, SUSSEX. 


38 miles, Brighton Main Line. 


GENUINE ANTIQUES.—Old Sideboards, Wine Coolers, Chairs, 
Bureaux, Corner Cupboards, Grandfather Clocks, Old Prints, Old China, 
Old Silver, Sheffield Plate, Pewter, Sundials, Old Armour, &c., &c. 
Specialities ;—Fine Ormolu Brecket Clock from the Duke of Fife’s 
Duff House Sale; also Chiming Bracket Clock, by Wagstaffe. 

F. MACIVER, 10, Church Street, INVERNESS. 


BARGAIN S.—‘‘ Simon the Cellarer,” remarque proof after Dendy 
Sadler, 35/=._ ‘‘ Apres Diner,” etched by Felix Oudart, remarque proof after 
Meissonier, 35/s, ‘‘ The Reader,’”’ etched by Ruet, remarque proof after 
Meissonier, 35/2, ‘‘ The Picnic,” remarque proof after Dendy Sadler, 50/=. 


Cc. L. PICKARD, 15, Woodhouse Lane, LEEDS. 


T. W. RICHARDS, Bs 2 
12, Blenheim Terrace, Genuine 


LEEDS. x x x « ¢ Antiques 


J. JOSEPH, 54, Tithebarn St., LIVERPOOL 


HAS FOR SALE (Near to Exchange Station), 


A VERY FINE GENUINE OLD PEDESTAL SIDEBOARD, 


With a PAIR of URNS to match. 


Old Oak Settles, Corner Cupboards, Dressers, and 
Bread and Bacon Cupboards. Also Old China and 
Delft, Cut Glass, Old Brass, G&c., Great reductions in all goods. 


COURTNEY DUCKETT, 108-9-10, Crawford St., Baker St., W. 
Se 
E. A. JOHNSON, <-— Licensed Valuer. 


8, Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
Telephone: 2167 Holborn, (Near Chancery Lane Tube Station.) 


I Buy and Sell Genuine Antiques of every description. 
A fine collection of old Blue and White Nankin on hand. 
CURIOSITIE &c. Over 10,000 Genuine Specimens. Lists, 
5 OLDMAN, 77, Brixton Hill, London. 
E. HARRISON, 47, Duke Street, 


Manch ester Sa., W. (Close to Wallace Collection). 


WANTED.—Genuine Old Hunting, Racing 
and Coaching Paintings and Engravings. 
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ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 
Story & Triggs, 


‘baving collected from different parts of the 
country a large assortment of Old Furniture, cte.. 
are now offering same at their usual low prices. 
Queen Hnne Chest and Hecretaire, in splendid 
condition. Old theppelwhite Settec, restufted and’ 
covered in lining. Old Barometers, restored ready 
for use, from 25s. upwards. Grandfathers’ Ilocks, 
from £5 [5s. to £75. Old Oak Cupboards, from 
£10 10s. upwards. Old Oak Bureaus, from £5 15s.- 
Mahogany ditto, from £7 (5s. 


5 = = = | Enquiries receive prompt attention. A visit to 
a == j our Showrooms will be found most interesting. 


| == ol a@ 2 Story & Trigas, 
aa : : a Z "152 to 156, Queen Victoria Street, 
LG 


Ve Odds § Ve Ends. ARPER 


F. G. HALLIDAY, 


ASHE 
Ltd., ORD, 
Kent, 
— MINEHEAD, — a 
as the Largest 
ano at ETON ann PORLOCK. Stock in the 
South of England 
A large selection of +3 Of.. 
Club Pole Brasses Jacobean, 
for Sale. Queen Anne, 
And all kinds of Chippendale, 


The Illustration is one of 
many Brass Pole Heads in Stock. 


“ONE HUNDRED MASTERS 
OF THE PRESENT DAY.” 


Published in 20 Parts, each containing Five Coloured 
Reproductions after the best 


MODERN GERMAN ARTISTS, 
PRICE 2/- NET EACH. 


Bound in One Volume, 
Half Persian £2 2s. net. 


The High-water Mark of Three-colour Reproduction. 


Curios and Antiques be Sheraton A ee 
Furniture j ape 
for Sale. e genuine Charles Chairs. 


James Rimell G Son 
53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 


Books and ENGRAVINGS 


IN QUANTITY AND VARIETY. 
— CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. — 


JUST ISSUED.— 
Catalogue of ENGRAVINGS &G ETCHINGS 


by or after Alken, Bartolozzi, Constable, Haden, Lawrence, 


Lucas, Meryon, Morland, Rembrandt, Turner, Whistler, 
Wollett, &c. Also a SUPPLEMENT of interesting 
FACSIMILE REPRODUCTIONS of Engravings 


of 18th Century Artists of the English School. 


Catalogue of BOOKS ON ART, PORTRAITS, &c., 
— may also te had upon application, 2 stamps. — 


A Specimen Part will be sent Post Free on receipt of 
P.O. for 2/-. 


GOWANS & GRAY, Ltd., 5, Robert St., Adelphi, London, W.C. 


And 58, Cadogan Street, Glasgow. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Reference No. 


ope oe ENQUIRY COUPON. 


Name (State whether Mr., Mrs., or DIGI PRES Ages PRS OR eee Ce pe eet itd 
Lyliiecess Ge GOB aes Sic LI EOE noe nal aaa eee 


AUGUST, 
1907. 


GE EP LIE oy EES RAG ea eT ie inns en 


N.B.-FOR PARTICULARS REGARDING THE USE OF THIS COUPON, SEE BACK. 
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| AMERICAN LINE | 
j Southampton—Cherbourg—New York Service. i B E M RO S E S 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


Art Calendars 


—— FOR 1908 —— 


A beautiful series of Pictures 
artistically mounted; especially 
suitable for High-Class Trade 


The well-known Express Twin-screw Steamers, ** ST. PAUL,” 
“ST, LOUIS,” “NEW YORK” and ‘ PHILADELPHIA,” leave Houses 
Southampton for New York every Saturday at noon, calling at Cherbourg, 
and are celebrated for the regularity of their passages, usually made in six 
and a half to seven days from port to port. 
Special Trains leave Waterloo Station at 8.30 a.m. for Second and 
Third Class, and 10 a.m, for First Class Passengers, conveying them and 
their baggage alongside the steamers in the Empress Dock. 


FIRST CLASS,—The Saloons and State Rooms are amidships. 
] adies’ and Gentlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 
Barber's Shop, Bath Rooms, etc., provided. 

Special attention is paid to ventilation, 


PRICE LISTS AND SPECIMENS ON APPLICATION TO 


e@ 
SECOND CLASS.—The accommodation is of a very high description, e 
and a liberal table provided. 
Excellent accommodation is provided for THIRD CI ASS Passengers, i Bemrose & Sons Ltd., 
@ 
\) 


others travelling alone. 

Passengers booked to and from every station in the United States and 
Canada, and via San Francisco and via Vancouver, to Australia, New 
Zealand, China and Japan, at specially reduced rates. 

The Steamers are fitted with the Marconi Wireless Telegraph, 


Apply, in New York, to the AMERICAN LINE, 9 Broadway ; 
In Paris, NICHOLAS MARTIN, 9 Rue Scribe; or to 


4 27 & 29 James Street, LIVERPOOL. 
American ( 38 Leadenhall Street, LONDON. 


é Line | 1 Cockspur Street, LONDON. 
’ Canute Road, SOUTHAMPTON. 
@ GD © GED CC GD OC GD © GD OC GD OC GD © 


+ Read “La Grande Revue.’ : 


FORTNIGHTLY ILLUSTRATED LITERARY MAGAZINE. 
11th Year. 200 Pages. Price 1/6 per Number. 


MOST UP-TO-DATE of SPECIAL PROMINENCE GIVEN 
FRENCH REVIEWS. TO ART MATTERS 


and current literary nets. 


Dining Rooms and small Cabins provided for families with children and 
MIDLAND PLACE, DERBY, 


r 


4 SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Amongst the many distinguished writers on the staff are :—Messrs. Ch. Humbert, Gustave Geoffroy, Victor Margueritte, &c. 


Annual Subscription, 30/6. 


Epiror: MR. JACQUES ROUCHE, 37, Rue de Constantinople, Paris. 
For free specimen copy, address, English Office, 45a, Craven Road, Hyde Park, W. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Communications and Goods in respect of this enquiry should be addressed— The Correspondence Manager,” 
Connoisseur Magazine, 95, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 


In order to facilitate reference the answers in the Magazine are prefixed by the number of the Coupon and headline indicating the subject. 


Owing to the great demands upon our space it is impossible to guarantee a reply in the ensuing issue to any applicant, but every effort will 
be made to insert same promptly, and strict order of priority will be invariably maintained. A note of advice will be duly forwarded to each 
correspondent a few days prior to the publication of the number containing the information required. 


The conditions under which articles may be sent for our opinion are as follows: 
« 1. The fee to be arranged, together with other details, between the owner of the object and ourselves, before consignment. 


2 Hip Achy rr tr hdr na eS against all risks whilst on our hands, due notice of the amount for which policy is to be liable 


3. All cost of carriage both ways, to be defi d i 
ron abllign meter te biped R a 2 ered by the owner, and the Proprietors, Messrs. Otto Ltd., cannot accept any 


4. Fragile articles of small dimensions should be forwarded per Registered Post. 
. All objects to be packed in material that can be used for their return. 


ur 
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GOLFING ov 1 EAST COAST 
YACHTING Vy, NORFOLK 
ANGLING C7 BROADS 


Sheringham Travel in Com fe ort | Hunstanton 


Cromer Lane Aldeburgh 
| Overstrand ¢ } | } R Felixstowe 
Mundesley + Cj a | Clacton-sea 


Yarmouth 


THE SHORTEST | Frinton-se« 


Walton-naze 


os FASTEST Dovercourt 
ROUTE Harwich 


Gorleston 
| Lowestoft 
| Southwold 


EXTENSION of SATURDAY to 
MONDAY TICKETS. 


D 
Eo ? ee Up 
Xe TOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, and ap, a “Vr 
ors WEEK-END TICKETS. | “%z 
qo ‘ SSB 


SIDENTIAL SEASON TICKETS. 


RESS” (New Corridor Vestibuled Luncheon Car Train) leaves 
ly on Week-days for Cromer, Sheringham, and Mundesley. 
hf the Line, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C., who will 

lustrated Guides, also Pamphlets, containing full particulars. 
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SPECIAL NOTH GE 


Presentation - Plates 


EVENING. NIGHT. 


Reproduced ly kind permission from a proo, engraving 
in the possession of Messrs. Gooden & Fox, 57, Pall Mall, S.W. 


The Proprietors of THE Connorssgur have decided to present 
two Colour Plates to all subscribers who will send in the Six 
Coupons which will appear in the July to December, 1907, issues. 


The Plates are facsimile reproductions of the Coloured Engravings by 
P. W. Tomxins, after W. Hamitron, R.A., entitled ‘‘ Evening” and 
“Night” (engraved surface, 13 in. by g4 in.), as illustrated above. 


They are the companion pictures of the two presented to 
subscribers, November, 1902, to October, 


Full instructions for forwarding the 
Coupons will be given in the December 


issue. 
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OLD ENGLISH POTTERY & PORCELAIN 
HYAM & CO. 


158, Brompton Road 
South Kensingston, LONDON 


——— Ss __ 
Old Engravings & Paintings Framed & Restored. 
ERNEST ALDEN, 309, King’s Road, Sloane Square, S.W. 


Telephone, 1419 Victoria. 


Several Carved Oak Jacobean Chairs. 
Kingwood and Spruce Bureau. 
Grand Specimens, 


ARTHUR JUPP & Co., 35, Red Lion St., Holborn. 


Telephone 9120 Central. 


RS SB oS DIS EI SEE 


OLD ENGLISH WINE GLASSES, . DELOMOSNE, 
AIR TWISTS, WHITE TWISTS, 298, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
AND BALUSTER STEMS, Etc. Holborn. 


(SS EE PS EP 


EY 

STAMPS. Selections of all countries sent on approval. 
Prices extremely moderate. Catalogue free. 

Bripcer & Kay, 65, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, BGs 


CARLISLE, 40, Beauchamp Place, S.W. 
On View and for Sale, an unique collection of Genuine Original Drawings, by 
Greuze, Watteau, Boucher, etc. Also a fine Gobelin Portrait of Napoleon, 
after David. 


THE MISSES M. & E. MALET, 526, Oxford Street, Marble Arch, 
Buy or Sell on Commission Genuine ‘Antiques of an attractive kind, pretty pieces of Old 
Furniture, English and Foreign China, Prints, Needlework Pictures, Bronzes, Miniatures, 
Dressed Engravings, and Pricked Pictures. This Month’s Speciality : Adam Lustres, 
Wall Lights, and Chandeliers, Some beautiful specimens in private houses Miss 
Malet is asked to sell, * 


ca 
P. ELLIS, 249, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 


Offers Old Blue Oriental Plates .. 5/=, 6/=, 7/= each. 
this month. Gate Leg Tables .. Pe 37/0, 47/0; 55) = 
Old Gilt Mirrors 19/6, 25/=, 35/= 


NELL Gwynne AS DIANA. 


Fine original painting by MARIA VERELST. 


Size 50 ins. by 40 ins. - : - Price £15. 


TAGENT, 51, Gt. Portland St., Oxford Circus, W. 


HENRY VAN KOERT, 


38, Hanway St., Oxford St., London, W. 
SPECIALIST in the RESTORING of OLD and 
—— VALUABLE CHINA, ENAMELS, etc. == 


OO MENTE Siskel eel ee a 
ge COINS FOR SALE ?: 
EDGAR LINCOLN, "o:ccty trom ant xosan. 


SIXPENNY COIN CATALOGUE, 7th Edition (260 Illustrations of Coins), post free 7d. 


rr ES ,—— = 
THOMAS CUBITT, 28, Fulham Road, 'S.W. 
9 GENUINE OLD FURNITURE, 

(OF NORWICH) CHINA, PRINTS. .*. .*. .*. 
Speciality this month :—Choice Old Coalport Dinner Service, Oriental pattern : 
1st dinner, 58 soup, and 4r pudding plates, 21 dishes, 4 gravy boats, stands, and 3 
covers, 4 vegetable dishes and covers, soup tureen cover and stand, salad bowl, fine 


condition. Trade price £35. 


For Foreign governesses, chauffeurs, shop assistants, 
clerks, servants, apply Information Bureau, ‘‘ Daily Mail ”’ 
Offices, 3, Carmelite House, Temple, London, EG: 


MATHER'S 


Millions of Garments Saved Yearly by using this Splendid 
Black Marking Fluid for Linen, Cotton, etc. In bottles, 6d., 1/=, 
2/6 and 5/s, of all Chemists and Stationers. 

Ww. MATHER, Ltd., Dyer St.. MANCHESTER. 


GRINE 


EPPO PS APE REIY EASE VOLE LIB PPE P IPN LEEPER 


One of the most 
remarkable collections 
of articles dear to the 
97 heart of “a 


Connoisseur" 
Corner of old 
St. Ann’s Churchyard. 
Branches: Cg, 
South King St. & Bow St. 
Wary buyers now seek bargains in the congested areas ; most country hamlets 


have drained their local supplies. Here, in the centre of ‘‘England’s Hive,” 
is a storehouse for the collector. : 


Fine old Jacobean Cabinet, genuine old Yorkshire Dresser ; 
also old Oak Wardrobe, Gate Tables, Chests, &c. 
Mrs. J. H. SHAW, Antique Dealer, 
19, Sr. JOHN STREET, MANSFIELD. 


ne 


A Rare Old English Marquetry Grandfather's Clock, by W. Sellars. 
Londini fecit. Also a fine lacquer Grandfather’s Clock with brass arch 
top, door and base beautifully painted with figure subjects. A large and 
varied stock of Old English Furniture now on hand. 


G. W. FORD & SON, Antique Dealers, Newark-on-Trent. 


———— el 


Old Oak Chests, from 20/-. Old Oak Gate Leg Tables, from 40/-. Oak 
Corner Cupboard, 27/6. Queen Anne Chest of Drawers, 75/-. Jacobean 
Chest of Drawers, 80/-. Old Military Oak Chest, 9/6. Oak Bureaus, 
from 50/-. Chippendale Mirror, 30/-. Sheraton Toilet Glass, 25/-. 


BULLEN, 27, 32, 37, and 39, Elm Hill, NORWICH. 


J. BRETT & SONS, Ltd, 
92, PRINCE OF WALES ROAD, NORWICH, 
for good ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 


fa ONLY TWO MINUTES’ WALK FROM THORPE STATION, NORWICH. “a 


FIVE LARGE BOOKCASES, 8 to 11 feet long. 
Large Stock of CHAIRS, SIDEBOARDS, BUREAUS, 
and BOOKCASES. Yrade Supplied. 


R. E. TREASURE, Crooked Lane, Preston. 


JOHN WESTHEAD @ Co., Antique Furniture and 
ESTABLISHED 1821, Old China Dealers, eo 


174, Friargate, and 16, 17, 18, Orchard Street, PRESTON. 


Charming Antiqve Mahogany Secretaire Bookcase, formerly property 
of the great Lord Mansfield. It is in three compartments, with shelves en- 
closed by three glazed panelled doors with gilt fancy mouldings. Secretary 
drawer in centre fitted with pigeon-holes and drawers, with fall-down 
writing flap, enclosures under and at sides, with doors. Shaped pediment 
8 ft. 9 ins. high, 6 ft. 3 ims. wide. Price £40. A sacrifice. 


GEORGE ALBERT SMITH, ST. IVES, HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


Antique Warehouse, High Street, St. Neots, Hunts. 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
FURNITURE, GLASS, and CHINA 
35 Showrooms. Trade Supplied. 
J. FRANKS, ST. NEOTS. (Also at The Arcade, Bedford.) 


The Clock Tower, 


SOUTHSEA. st sm ith fhe 


Selection of 

Antique Furniture 

tm South of England. 
Genuine Old Spinning Wheel, 55/- 


Genuine Old Spinning Whee) ee 
J, W. ROSE & SON, ancMo2Vatieries, SLEAFORD, Lincs. 


Collectors of the Genuine Antique, either in Furniture, Prints, China, or 

Sheffield Plate, also in early Steel, Copper and Brass pieces, should not 

fail to call and inspect the ‘‘ Tit-Bits” from the Fens when on tour through 

Lincolnshire by Motor or Rail. (Only three minutes from the Station.) 
Speciality ; Old Prints, Fine Gallery Show. 


ee 
Wanted.—Linthorpe Pottery, marked specimens only, 
large vases and important pieces. 


ARMSTRONG & SON, 162 & 39a, High St., Stockton-on-Tees. 


Fine Collection of Antique Cream Jugs; 
also Snuff Boxes and Vinaigrettes. 


H. HARDCASTLE, 31, Stonegate, VORK eo as acee Plate, 


a 
Old Stamps, Chinaware, Curiosities, Brassware, Manuscript 
Persian Shanama, Juddaudad Manuscript, Idols, Embroideries 
(Indian Hand-made), Shields. Correspondence invited. 


B. D. PONCHAJI & Co., 30, Meadow St., Fort, Bombay, India. 
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“The Connoisseur’ Colour Plates 


WING to the frequent demand, by Subscribers, for loose copies of the Plates appearing in 
each number, the Editor has prepared the following list of plates that are in stock. Copies can 
be obtained at 6d. each, or 4/6 per dozen. A special reduction in price will be made for quantities 


of 100 and over. 


Applications to be sent to the “Colour Plate Department,’ 95, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


Alexander, Miss, by Jas. McNeill Whistler. 

Almacks, by Nicholas, after Harper. 

Almeria, J. R. Smith, after J. Opie. 

Altar Piece. 

Amelia, Princess, by Cheesman, after Sir W. Beechey. 
Anglers’ Repast, The, W. Ward, after G. Morland. 
Angling, A Party, G. Keating, after G. Morland. 
Arbuthnot, Hon. Mrs., by Downman. 

Ariadne. 

Azaleas, Lago di Como, by Ella du Cane. 


Bacchante with Young Faun, by S. W. Reynolds, after Sir J. 

Battle of Sant’ Egidio, Paolo Uccello. [Reynolds. 

Benwell, Mrs., W. Ward, after Hoppner. 

Berghem, Nicholas, and his Wife, Rembrandt. 

Best, Mrs., by John Russell. 

Bingham, Hon. Anne, Bartolozzi, after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Birmingham Mail near Aylesbury, by R. Havell, after H. Alken. 

Brighton Mail Coach, H. Alken. 

Buckingham, George, Duke of, with his brother Francis Villiers, 
Vandyke. 

Bulkeley, Viscountess, by Bartolozzi, after Cosway. 

Bull, John, Going to the Wars, Gillray. 

Burghersh, Lord, by Bartolozzi, after Sir J. Reynolds. 


Children and Beggar Boy, by C. Wilkin, after Beechey. 
Christ Church Peckwater Quadrangle, by John Fulleylove. 
Cleopatra, Death of, Guercino. 

Coming from School. 

Congratulation. 

Constantia, after G. Morland. 

Conte, Madame la Princesse de, by Drouais le Fils. 


“Infanta Maria Teresa,” Portrait known as, probably her half- 
sister, the Infanta Margarita Maria, Velasquez. , 
Innocence Taught by Love and Friendship, Bartolozzi, after 

G. B. Cipriani. 


Japanese Prints. 

Jerningham, Mrs. d : 

Jewels and Cameos belonging to the King at Windsor Castle. 
Jupiter and Calista, Thos. Burke, after A. Kauffmann. 


Kemble, Sarah (Mrs, Siddons, ‘‘ The Tragic Muse’’), J. Downman. 


La Bergere Ecoutee, Boucher. 

Lady and three Children, by Reynolds. 

Lady Cockburn and Children, by Reynolds. 

La Madonna Del Gatto, by Baroccio. 
Landscape with Peasants driving Sheep. 

Last Glow : Mont Blanc, by Hugh M. Pritchard. 
Laundry Maid, Henry Morland. 

Lesbia. 

Linley, Maria. 

Locomotion, by Shortshanks, after Seymour. 
Lodore and Derwentwater. 

London from Tower Bridge, by W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. 


Mail Coach in a Flood, F. Rosenbourg, after J. Pollard. 

Market of Love, by Bartolozzi. 

Marlborough, Sarah, Duchess of, Sir G. Kneller. 

Maternal Love, Cipriani, after Bartolozzi. 

Marvell, Andrew. 

Mildmay, Louisa, William Ward. 

Montague, Lady, J. McArdell, after J. Reynolds. 

Morning, or Thoughts on Amusement for the Evening, by W. 
Ward, after G. Morland. 


For more complete list see May No. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


HE Proprietor of “THE CROWN,” The Court and County 
Families’ Newspaper, having acquired the copyright and all 
other interests in the illustrated weekly for connoisseurs and 


collectors known as “ Collecting,” hitherto published at 21, Grafton 
Street, London, W., the Editor of “THE CROWN ” begs to 
announce that in future all the features that have distinguished 


“Collecting” as an Art publication will be incorporated in the Art 
section of “ THE CROWN.” 


The amalgamation was effected with the issue of “THE 
CROWN ” for July 20th, and all communications intended for 
“Collecting” should in future be addressed to the Editor of “THE 
CROWN,” 35, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W 


. 


Specimen Copy of ‘THE CROWN,” post free, ONE SHILLING. 
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BOOK COLLECTORS SHOULD SECURE AT ONCE! 


The Works of Theophile Gautier 


The only English translation of these works 
ByePROFESSOR EE. C, De SUMICHORAST 


LIMITED TO 100 SETS OF 24 VOLUMES. The whole edition for Great Britain has been 
acquired by Mr. Henry Bumpus, and all Collectors should take immediate 
advantage of this opportunity of acquiring this Great Writer’s works 


THIS WORK WILL NOT BE REPRINTED, and was published for Members only 
of the Jenson Club, New York , 


There are over 100 SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS, and the Printing and Paper are of the Best 


Mr. Bumpus is offering this grand Edition-de-Luxe, 
24 volumes, at £18: 18:0 nett. Only a few Sets left 


The Contents and Order of Publication are as follows: 


|. Mademoiselle de Maupin, with IX. The Louvre XX. Paris Besieged 
Essay, Introduction and Preface X. Constantinople XX!I. The Nightingales, Militona, Jack 
Il. Mademoiselle de Maupin XI. Spirite and Jill 
Ill. The Grotesques (Villon, Scarron, XII. The Quartette XXII. Elias Wildmanstadius, The Mar- 
Cyrano de Bergerac) XII. Travels in Russia chioness’s Lap Dog, The Thou- 
IV. Travels in Spain XIV. Travels in Russia sand and Second Night 
V. Romance of a Mummy XV. Avatar, Jettatura, The Water XXII. Art and Criticism WictoF Hugo, 
Vl. Portraits of the Day (Vigny, La- Pavilion Baudelaire, Delacroix, etc.) 
martine, Balzac, Fanny Elssler) XVI. History of Romanticism XXIV. Enamels and Cameos, and other 
Vil. Travels in Italy XVII. Captain Fracasse Poems 
VIII. Fortunio, One of Cleopatra’s XVIII. Captain Fracasse 
Nights, King Candaule XIX. Captain Fracasse 


A Prospectus will be sent on application 


Telephone 1976 Holborn 


HENRY F. BUMPUS, 333, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BOOKSELLER. 


SELECTIONS FROM 


The Autotype Company s 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Permanent Monochrome Carbon.) 


THE OLD MASTERS. Niofinai"Coliections 
including the National Gallery, London; the Louvre, 
Dresden, Florence, &c. 


a NA I ae i a 

MODERN ART A Numerous Collection of Repro- 

= ductions from the Royal Academy, 

the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, the 
Luxembourg, &c. 


Cg a ee 

The chief Works of thi 

CG. F. WATTS, R.A. neaeare Copiedin Bergice 
nent Autotype. 


ROSSETTI, BURNE-JONES. 


A Representative Series of Works by these Painters. 


ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS 


by REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, DURER, MERYON, &c. 


Prospectuses of above issues will be sent free on application. 
Full particulars of all the Company’s publications are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE. 


ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs 
and Tint-Blocks of Notable Autotypes. 

For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged 
Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 

Post free, One Shilling. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


The Autotype Fine-Art Gallery, 


74, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


EARLY ENGLISH 
Mezzotint Portraits 


e 
CATALOGUE of an 
INTERESTING COLLECTION 


MANY: BY lH ea 


RARER MASTERS OF MEZZOTINT, 


Including a fine Series by W. VAILLANT, 
(mostly proofs) and others by 


Beckett Faithorne Pelham Tompson 
Browne Gascar Savage Valck 
Brookshaw Gole Schenck Van Somer 
Blooteling Greenwood Simon Verkolje 
Cooper Lens Smith Williams 
De Blois Luttrell Tempest §c. 


Now on Sale at 


E. Parsons @ Sons, 


45, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 


gaooa so 
Sent to Collectors Post Free on receipt of Sixpence in Stamps. 
gafd2pD ob 
OTHER CATALOGUES OF ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, 
AND BOOKS MAY ALSO BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 
Libraries and Collections of Engravings or single items 
purchased for Cash in Town or Country. 
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CHARLES 


ANTIQUES 


25, 27, & 29, Brook St., W. 


And 251, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


THE SPANISH ART GALLERY. 
50, Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 


A CORNER OF THE GALLERY CONTAINING THE EXHIBITION. 


A Unique Exhibition of Ironwork of the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. This famous Collection, consisting 
of about 5,000 pieces, comprising grilles, caskets, KnocKers, Keys, nails, locks, escutcheons, Gc., was 
exhibited at the Archaeological Museum of Madrid for 25 years. Admission on presentation of visiting card. 
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HavING now concluded our 
review of the English portraits in this 
famous collection, it will be well to 
turn to the collection of foreign minia- 
tures, no less rich in treasures than 
that which has hitherto been described. 
In certain sections of foreign work Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan’s collection is pre- 
eminently important, and of one French 
artist, Augustin, it contains such a long 
and important series that it is possible, 
from his cabinet alone, to reconstitute 


the life work of the artist, inasmuch as the collection 
contains the very earliest ‘portrait of the painter done 


VoL. XVIII.—No. 72.—N 
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Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s 
Pictures. The Foreign 


Miniatures. VI. 


By Dr. G. C. Williamson 


No. LX XXI.—CHARLES DE 


COSSE, MARECHAL DE BRISSAC 


when he was but a boy, an extensive 
range of his early works and examples 
of almost every period of his life in- 
dustry up to its zenith, and down to 
the very year of his decease. 

When to this long series we add a 
number of studies in closely filled 
sketch books, and many preparatory 
drawings for draperies and for the 
figure, we begin to understand that the 
miniatures of Augustin not only re- 
quire a separate volume in the sump- 


s 
tuous catalogue now being prepared, but cannot even 
be referred to, unless within the space of a separate 


No. LXXXIV.—CATHERINE 
PRINCESSE DE CLEVES 


of the boyhood of French miniature 
painting, and it extends down to the 
miniatures of Dubois, who died with- 
in our own time, and gives us, there- 
fore, a broad and luminous view of the 
whole history of the art. Not only 
does it travel through the centuries 
from the time of Francis I. down to 
that of Napoleon IIL., but it includes 
examples of almost every great minia- 
ture painter who flourished through- 
out this long space of time, and, more 
than that, the cabinet contains rare 
examples of the work of some of the 
lesser known artists, even in some 
cases boasting of having treasures ab- 
solutely unique within its possession. 


It starts, fittingly, with a wonderful example of the 
work of Jean Clouet (No. Ixxxi.), a miniature of 


remarkable historical im- 
portance. The personal- 
ity of this elusive artist 
is wrapped in mystery. 
We know that there was 
such a painter, and from 
a print we know of one 
picture he painted, but 
we cannot tell where the 
original of this picture 
is. We believe him to 
have been the creator of 
a long series of portrait 
drawings, and ascribe to 
his hands several im- 
portant pictures, but we 
have no definite evi- 
dence that he painted 
any one of them, and 
although history tells us 
that he was a painter and 


article devoted to them 
alone. 

The entire group of 
French miniatures in 
this extraordinary cabi- 
net bears many resem- 
blances to what has 
just been stated re- 
specting Augustin. It 
commences with mini- 
atures, executed in the 
very earliest periods of 
the art, works which 
may be styled examples 
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painted portraits, yet 
nothing signed by 
him has come down 
to the present day. 
There has raged a 
great deal of con- 
troversy about him, 
but as a rule critics 
are of opinion that 
seven small portraits 
in the Manuscript of 
the Gallic War in 
the Bibliotheque 
Nationale were done 


No. LXXXVI.—FRANCIS, COMTE 


DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 


No. LXXXVII.—cHARLES IX, OF FRANCE 
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No. LX XXV.—LADY, NAME 
UNKNOWN, CALLED MARY OF 
GUISE, WIFE OF JAMES V. 
OF SCOTLAND 

by him. Their wonderful beauty 
proclaim them the work of a master, 
and now to this seven Mr. Morgan 
has enabled us to add an eighth, 
because not only does his fine ex- 
ample closely resemble the seven in 
technique, but we have been able to 
discover the very pencil drawing for : 
the portrait, and to identify the per- 
son depicted in it. The perfection 
of beauty in this miniature is only 
comparable to the work of Holbein, 
and it stands at the head of the 


French series, the work of a pre-eminently great artist, 
and one of his choicest productions to boot. ‘There 


are other miniatures in 
the collection which can 
be attributed to the 
period of this great 
painter, some of which 
may have been painted 
by his own pupils, but 
they were more prob- 
ably executed by the 
anonymous artists of his 
day, who are grouped to- 
gether as the painters of 
the School of .Clouet. 
Amongst them we must 
refer to the portraits of 
the Duc and Duchesse 
de Guise. The one of 
the Duc Henri de Guise 
(No. lxxxii.), surnamed 
Le Balafré, resembles, 
as regards the portrait, a 


My]. Fer pont 


painting at Versailles, but the costume is different in 
that picture. The Versailles picture was painted in 
1570, this one a little later, perhaps about 1580. 
The companion portrait of Catherine de Cleves 
(No. Ixxxiii.), whom the Duc de Guise married in 
1570, belongs to a period 
about fifteen years after 
the marriage took place, 
when the Duchesse was 
about thirty-seven, 
closely resembles a_pic- 
ture of the same lady at 
the Chateau d’ Eu. There 
is another portrait of 
Catherine de Cleves in 
earlier years (No. Ixxxiv.), 
painted, perhaps, about 
1580, when she was thirty- 
two years old. It has 
been called a portrait of 
Anne @’ Este, the mother 
of the Duc de Guise ; but 
it appears to be much 
more likely that it is the 
Duchesse. 


and 


A curious 
painting belonging to 
about the same period 
may very likely represent 
the mother of Mary 
Queen of Scots, Mary 
de Guise, the wife of 
James V. of Scotland. It 
is certainly an important 
work of the sixteenth cen- 
tury (No. lxxxv.), and the 
features of the portrait 
have some characteristics 
which recall those of the 
Queen ; but it has not been 
found possible at present 
to definitely name the 
There is-.a 
charming miniature on vel- 
lum representing Francis, 
Comte de la Roche- 
foucauld (No. lxxxvi.), the 
godfather, and afterwards the Grand Chamberlain for 
Francis I., and recently Mr. Morgan has acquired 
a picture of Louis XIII. by the same artist almost 
an exact counterpart to the miniature just referred to, 
When we come to Francois, son of Jean Clouet, we 
have evidence instead of tradition to guide us. A de- 
lightful miniature (No. Ixxxvii.) which has always been 
given to Frangois Clouet, and has passed through many 


miniature. 


No. LX XNVILI.—HENRI 


Morgan's Pictures 


Il. 
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famous collections, including those of Dr. Propert 
and Mr. Tomkinson, has now reached Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan’s collection, but some investigation in Paris 
has revealed the fact that it has always borne a 
wrong name. 


Instead of representing Francis II., 
as it has hitherto been 
supposed to do, it is a 
portrait of his brother 
Charles IX., the original 
drawing for it being still 
in existence, undoubtedly 
the work of the younger 
Clouet, and perfectly re- 
sembling the finished 
miniature in all its details. 
It bears upon it the date 
and name of the King, and 
establishes the attribution 
beyond question. 
Another interesting fact 
concerning the early 
French portraits in Mr. 
Morgan’s possession 1s 
that two of them have 
been the means of raising 
certain questions respect- 
ing two smaller works at 
Chantilly, and one in the 
Louvre. Mr. Morgan 
owns a famous picture 
representing the first 
Chapter of the Order of 
Le Saint Esprit, and he 
also possesses a full length 
portrait of Henri IV., and 
another full length of 
Henri II. Both of these 
first-named works are well 
represented at Chantilly, 
but the examples in that 
famous museum are in 
neither case so fine nor 
so perfect as those at 
Prince’s Gate, and it seems. 
probable from comparison 
that to the American 
collector have fallen the originals, while the Conde 
Museum only possesses contemporary replicas. The 
picture of the Chapter of the Order contains a great 
many portraits, and one of the tasks of the writer has 
been to identify them. Owing to the existence in 
the Paris Library of a manuscript and an annotated 
replica, it has been possible to name some of the 
persons depicted, and the records of the Order have: 
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No. LXXXIX.—VOLTAIRE AS A YOUNG MAN 


enabled the remaining persons to be more or less defi- 
nitely identified. By such meansthe picture has become 
an historical document of the highest importance. 

The miniature of Henri IT. (No. lxxxviii.) is almost 
identical with a picture in the Louvre, but the slight 
variations are such as preclude the possibility of its 
being a copy of the portrait in that famous gallery. 

Of the great French enamel painter, Petitot, Mr. 
Morgan possesses one of the largest portraits he ever 
executed, only exceeded in size by one belonging to 
the Duke of Devonshire, and having this advantage 
over the portrait in the Duke’s possession, that it is 
signed by the painter and dated, and besides this 
famous portrait he also owns what appears to be 
a contemporary water-colour sketch by Petitot. Other 
treasures of even more precious importance are two 
drawings by the same artist, made, it would appear, 
for enamelled portraiture, and signed by a monogram 
which we believe to be that of the master. If these 
two drawings are 
really the work of 
Petitot, they are 
almost unique in 
the museums of 
Europe. 

The tiny por- 
traits, both in 
enamel and water- 
colour, belonging 
to the period 
of Louis XIV. 
contained in the 
cabinet, bring be- 
fore us many of 
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No. XC.—GENERAL COLBERT 


the most notable persons in French 
history, besides representing many 
artists whose works are of extreme 
rarity. There is a delightful portrait of Voltaire in the 
early part of his life (No. lxxxix.), a charming sketch 
of Colbert (No. xc.), a signed enamel of Lancret the 
painter by one of the very rarest of French enamellers 
(No. xci.), a triumphant picture of Marshal Turenne 
(No. xcii.), a very pleasing portrait of the great Condé 
(No. xciii.), and a powerful delineation of the Marquis 
de Lavardin (No. xciv.), while chief perhaps in import- 
ance to all of these is a portrait of Moliére by the 
younger Petitot.. A miniature of Louis XIV. when a 
boy leads us to recall an historical puzzle which for a 
long time remained unsolved ; the artist who painted 
it is known to have 
drawn the portrait of 
the King as a boy, 
and is said to have 
been the first painter 
who was ever allowed 
to delineate the royal 
features, but no one 
has ever been able 
to find a miniature 
portrait by André in 
the least resembling 
Louis XIV. Here, 
however, is the lost 
portrait, genuine 
beyond the question 
of doubt, and un- 
doubtedly the work 
of André, and just as 
undoubtedly a_por- 
trait of Louis XIV. 
arrayed in the panoply 


No. XCII.—LE vicoMTE 
DE TURENNE 


Mr. |. Pierpont Morgan's Pictures 


of royalty, and bearing 
his position with all that 
charm which from very 
tender youth he possess- 
ed. Whoever it was in 
Burgundy—from whence 
the picture came—who 
originally owned this 
portrait, he was clearly a 
person who valued it, for 
it has been very carefully 


repaired in two or three 
No. XCIII.—LE PRINCE 


; places, and, having un- 
DE CONDE 


fortunately been cut, has 
been remounted with extreme precision. ‘The result 
is that we fill up a gap in our knowledge of French 
portraiture which has too long remained empty. 

To an even more remote period belongs a curious por- 
trait of Henry VIII. (No. xcv.), quite evidently French 
work and painted ona French card, which must be 
given to the time of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
and was very likely executed in France as a gift from 
King Henry to his royal host. It depicts him ina rather 
more pleasant aspect than some other portraits, but 
withal his countenance is gloomy, lugubrious and fretful. 

A very attractive portrait is that of Mlle. Francoise 
de la Mothe Heudancourt (No. xcvi.), and a very 
attractive personage must that charming girl have 
been. The Marquis de Richelieu admired her, the 
Chevalier de Gramont courted her, she drew away 
lovers from the celebrated Menneville, and eventually 
she had to leave the Court, for the King pressed his suit 
upon her with so much ardour that she very nearly upset 
the position of Mme. de la Vallicre. The miniature of 
her is attributed to Justus von Egmont, and the flower 
work around it to one of the van Thielen family. 

There are two remarkable portraits of Louis XIV. 
—one a fig- 
ure standing 
dressed in 
armour, and 
the other in 
full Court 
apparel on 
horse back. 
This latter 
picture is the 
work ofarare 
artist named 
Sévin, some 
of whose 
sketchbooks 
fortunately 
still remain, 
and in one 
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of them. it has 
been particularly 
pleasant to dis- 
cover the original 
drawing of some of 
the drapery worn 
by the King, and 
so to identify be- 
yond doubt this 
gorgeously-colour- 
ed miniature as 
the work of the 
artist whose name 
it has borne. 


Paintings by 
Largilliere are very 
well known to col- Nee aN e 
lectors ; they are of remarkable decorative importance 
and of considerable value, but his miniatures are of far 
rarer occurrence, although we know from his papers that 
many were executed in his studio, and that they were 
always copies of his larger pictures. Whether he himself 
in all cases painted these miniatures we do not know ; 
probably it was so, or perhaps the greater part was the 
work of his pupils, finished, perhaps, with a few dexter- 
ous strokes by the painter, or, perhaps, originally started 
by him and left for his pupils to complete as regards 
the drapery, while the artist himself was responsible 
for the face. In Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s collection 
are three of these interesting portraits in their con- 
temporary frames, and to English students they have 
a special delight, inasmuch as they represent the last 
three of the Stuarts, the titular sovereigns of England, 
James III., Charles III., and Henry IX. The two 
younger are represented as boys gorgeously arrayed 
and full of charming expression, while the royal crown 
of England surmounts each of them, in its turn 
surmounted, 
in the case of 
Eeenny) £ xy, 
by the cardi- 
nal’s scarlet 
hat. All the 
sweetness and 
fascination of 
the Stuarts is 
to be seen in 
the portraits 
of these-two 
high-bred 
boys and in 
the pathetic 
representation 
of their un- 
happy father. 


No. XCVI.—MLLE. FRANCOISE DE LA 
MOTHE HEUDANCOURT 
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SAT 


By Olive 


No visitor to the section of the South 
Kensington Museum which contains English furni- 
ture can fail to be struck by the peerless beauty of 
design, colour, and workmanship of some of the fine 
pieces of satinwood to be found there. Although 
they are not many in number, their quality of excel- 
lence, even down to the minutest detail, is so 
astonishing, that one cannot imagine that furniture 
could ever possibly arrive at any higher state of per- 
fection. There is a painted satinwood dressing-table 
of the eighteenth century, the elegant proportions, 
cunning design and fashioning, and exquisite paint- 
ing of which would make it a fit subject for a poem ; 
and a commode, probably designed by Sheraton, 
upon which the master seems to have put forth all 
his best effort, and the painter lavished his daintiest 
conceptions and most finished art and skill, and 
several other charming pieces. 

The dressing-table (No. i.) is surely one of the 
daintiest ever made, but the maker’s name is not 
given, which is a pity, for he must have been a 
notable artist. It is in the style of Sheraton, but it 
‘5 not at all certain that its design is really his. No 
record of its origin or history remains at all, although 
it is a veritable masterpiece of the furniture maker’s 
craft. Its extreme height is 5 ft. 73 1n., the extreme 
width 3 ft. 4 in., and the depth 22 in. These would 
seem the ideal measurements for a lady’s dressing- 
table, for it is a perfect marvel of symmetry and 
compactness, not a single inch of space being wasted 
or superfluous. 

The table itself is oblong, and exactly the right 
height for a lady to sit at comfortably while perform- 
ing her toilette, which in the days in which the table 
was made was a very much more elaborate and im- 
portant affair than it is nowadays. It was the day 
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when even great ladies used rouge and powder freely, 
wore wigs and patches, and wonderful head- dresses 
and turbans, the arrangement of which took much 
time and trouble, and when during the. long and 
serious function of dressing they received their male 
friends, the beaux and gallants and “bucks TOL. the 
town, who would sit for hours gossiping with them, 
and even making suggestions as to the painting of an 
eyebrow, or the placing of a patch. 

At either side of this table are piers, or little 
cabinets, the doors of which are adorned by large 
oval grisaille medallions. These are fitted up inside 
with shelves and pigeon-holes to contain paper and 
small books. Between these two piers a shield- 
shaped mirror, surrounded by a carved and painted 
wreath of flowers, is daintily poised. ‘The cabinets 
also contain drawers, beautifully fitted with satin- 
wood powder-boxes, a pincushion, a tin-lined space 
for the fair owner’s cosmetics, pomades, etc., and all 
the numerous accessories of an eighteenth century 
dame’s toilet into which “he who would pry is either 
a fool or a philosopher.” Everything is most cun- 
ningly arranged in its own little partition, so as to 
take up an incredibly small amount of space. 

Sheraton, in his Cabinet Maker's and Upholsterer’s 
Encyclopedia, tells us that all really fine eighteenth 
century dressing - tables were fitted up as writing 
tables as well, and this is managed in the case of 
the beautiful specimen at South Kensington by a 
clever device. Inside the big middle drawer under- 
neath the table is a double-topped flap covered with 
green baize, which slides out and folds outwards like 
a card-table, and is supported on lopers. In this flap 
is a space containing an ink bottle (in which some 
dried-up ink still remains), another little bottle with 
a perforated top for sand, and a box for pens and 
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wafers. Thus the lady could write her dz//ets-doux at 
her dressing-table while her hair was being brushed. 

Underneath the table, supported and held aloft just 
at the intersection of the gracefully curved bars which 
connect the table legs, is a delicious little oval work- 
box of satinwood painted with flowers, and fitting 
into a gilded metal rim. This also is fitted inside 
with ivory bobbins and winders, a little faded satin 
pincushion, with some pins still left in it, and every- 
thing necessary for the “stitch in time.” 

The table top is elaborately painted with roses, 
jasmine, and nasturtiums, and at the extreme ends 
with bunches of strawberries and their leaves ; and 
along its outer edges there is a wavy design of dark 
green ribbon, with a duchess’s coronet, painted be- 
tween each curl of the ribbon, which shows that the 
dressing table must have been made originally for 
some eighteenth century duchess. The grisaille 
medallions with which it is ornamented are exquisitely 
fine, and all the painting rich and profuse. Even the 
legs and bars are painted with garlands. It looks 
like the work of Cipriani, but of this there can be no 
certainty. The whole piece, however, is a work of 
finished and consummate art, and one cannot help 
regretting that the bare and meagre catalogue de- 
scription gives no details of its history, which in all 
probability would make a most interesting romance, 
nor of the identity of its original owner, who, doubtless, 
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was some high-stepping and lovely dame, whose taper 
fingers were in many a political pie, and whose secrets 
that mirror knew—and kept. 

The commode (No. ii.) is also a magnificent piece, 
made of fine grained satinwood, inlaid with rosewood. 
The front is bombé, with curved-in side-panels, on 
each of which is painted an oval medallion with vases 
of flowers. On the top is a beautifully painted land- 
scape in sombre green and brown tones, which con- 
trast delightfully with the rich golden colour of the 
wood. ‘The artist was probably Cipriani, and it 
belongs to the later part of the eighteenth century, 
when satinwood furniture was so greatly in vogue. 
All our great masters of furniture delighted in it, and 
have left us superb examples of their design in it. 
Robert Adam, then in the zenith of his fame, was 
especially fond of it, and many of his finest pieces 
were painted by Angelica Kauffman, Cipriani, 
Piranesi and others, to his order. The figure sub- 
jects were often such as we find in old Bartolozzi 


engravings. 

There is also a graceful and finely painted arm- 
chair (No. iii.) in satinwood, by Wright and Mans- 
field, in this collection. It is made after the style of 
Sheraton, but is of a later date than the other pieces. 
It is cane-bottomed, and has the “ shield-back ”— 
which is perhaps the most elegant of all the various 


kinds of chair backs, and was one of the best things 
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that Heppelwhite “ever 
evolved—and has a vase 
of flowers painted upon 
the centre of the shield. 

The writing cabinet 
WNO.. iv.) is? a periect 
gem of its kind, though 
it looks too fragile ever 
to have been of much 
feaueises It 1s “OL ex- 
tremely pale coloured 
and finely-grained satin- 
wood, inlaid with coro- 
mandel and lined with 
mahogany. Its extreme 
height is about four feet. 
When the doors are open, 
a “nest” of drawers and 
some shelves and pigeon- 
holes are disclosed, and 
a flap pulls out under- 
neath these, which forms 
the writing board. It 
was probably intended 
for a boudoir, and forms 
one of a pair, the other 
being also in the posses- 
sion of the Museum. 

The magnum opus of 
all eighteenth century 
satinwood furniture, 
however, is the glorious cabinet now in the possession 
of Mr. Partridge. It was made to the order of 
King Charles IV. of Spain, designed by Sir William 
Chambers, R.A., and made by Seddon, Sons, and 
Shackleton, who were the first furniture makers of the 
time. The name of their principal cabinet maker, 
R. Newham, along with the date on which it was 
finished, June 28th, 1793, is inscribed inside it. Its 
extreme height is nine feet ; extreme length six feet ; 
and extreme depth, three feet. The front and sides 
are bombé, and it is decorated with sixteen exquisite 
panels, painted by Sir William Hamilton, R.A., their 
subjects being the insignia of the two Spanish orders 
of knighthood, the Golden Fleece and the Immaculate 
Conception; the four seasons ; the elements of Fire 
and Water ; Night and Morning ; Juno in a car drawn 
by peacocks ; Ceres in a car drawn by lions; on the 
five small panels are five charming cupids. | Each 
panel is a rare and delicate work of art, and the 
whole piece, so admirably proportioned, and finished 
with fine carved figures in chased and gilt metal work, 
is a thing of unique and unrivalled beauty, from 
the golden Spanish crown which surmounts it, to the 
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splendid feet formed by 
lions couchant on which 
it stands. 

For the delicacy of 
its natural colouring, its 
native hardness and 
brilliancy, satinwood is 
unique among the woods 
Be- 
sides being one of the 


used for furniture. 


most decorative woods 
in itself, its lustrous 
surface affords a back- 
ground for colours, 
which the eighteenth 
century painters and 
decorators knew the 
value of, and we find 
writing tables, with cun- 
secret 
drawers or “trick 
backs,” screens, pier 
tables, jewel cabinets 
and work tables made 
in satinwood and orna- 
mented by their brushes. 

Curiously enough, 
satinwood has never 
been used for whole 
pieces of furniture any- 
in 


ningly devised 


where, except 
It does not seem to have commended 
itself to the ornate tastes of the French, in any of 
their great periods of furniture, possibly because it 
does not go with the brass, gilt and ormolu mountings 
of which they have always been so fond. They only 
used it merely for veneers and inlays. Its rich texture 
requires no mountings to enhance its charms, though 
inlays of some darker wood, such as mahogany or 
rosewood, are almost necessary as a contrast to the 
extreme paleness of its colouring. Satinwood was 
among the first-fruits of our West Indian possessions, 
from whence it was shipped in large quantities in the 
eighteenth century. It is a tall, handsome tree, the 
wood of which is exceedingly hard, and is known to 
botany by the name of chloroxylon Swietenta. 

One cannot help marvelling at the exquisite finish 
and wondrous polish of the hand-painted furniture of 
the eighteenth century, and it is not surprising to find 
that it was only achieved by a long and elaborate pro- 
cess, requiring skilful manipulation. First of all the 
surface of the satinwood or mahogany had to be care- 
fully prepared by scraping till it was quite level, then it 
was rubbed down first with coarse sand or glass paper, 
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and afterwards with fine, till it was rendered perfectly 
smooth and of a satin-like texture, ready for the 
painter, who after tracing his designs, painted them 
in oil paints, thereby making them stand out in very 
slight relief. Sometimes, when the services of a good 
painter were not available, coloured prints, and 
engravings after fine pictures were pasted on to the 
chief panels. 
and hard, the polisher took the work in hand once 
more. He first treated the unpainted background, 
levelling it up to the painting by the application of 
After this the 
Fine brickdust, sifted 
‘pounce ” of flannel or an old stocking, 
was powdered on the polished surface and rubbed in 
till the beautiful dull, uniform glaze was attained. 
Sheraton has left us an excellent recipe for making 
the polish that was used in his time for polishing 
satinwood and other fine 
furniture. 


When paint or paste were quite dry 


many coatings of fine white polish. 
whole surface was polished. 


through a ‘ 


Y 


and 
turpentine were boiled to- 
gether, then red lead or 
some other colouring 
matter was added if re- 
quired, and when the 
mixture was cold, it was 
applied and well rubbed 
in with a soft flannel pad 
giving a rich gloss to the 
wood. This concoction 
was used quite fifty or 
sixty years before the in- 
yentron of = Fren¢h?’ 
polish. 

Wedgwood plaques and 
medallions were frequently 
inserted as an adornment 


Beeswax 


of fine satinwood pieces, 
and became a great feature 
towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. There 
is still in the possession 
of an English collector a 
magnificent satinwood 
plano case, 
with 


ornamented 
Wedgwood plaques 
specially designed for it by 
Flaxman. It was designed 
by Sheraton as a commis- 
sion, to be presented to 
the Queen of Spain. He 
had an interesting coloured 
engraving made of this 
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piece, which is also still in existence, and bears the 
inscription, ‘Grand Pianoforte, c to c in a satin- 
wood case, ornamented with marqueterie, and with 
Wedgwood and ‘Tassie’s medallions, manufactured 
by John Broadwood and Sons in 1796, for Don 
Manuel de Godoy, Prince of Peace, and presented 
by him to Her Majesty the Queen of Spain.” It 
is of the old harpsichord shape, and on the top 
is inlaid the Spanish crown in various coloured 
woods. In the centre of one of the sides is a 
brass plate embossed with the royal arms of Spain, 
and round its entire length are small but beautiful 
Wedgwood plaques, the tawny background of the 
wood contrasting delightfully with their soft blue. 
The whole piece is strikingly simple in its decora- 
tion, and its colouring is completely satisfying to 
the eye. 

Satinwood furniture is again much in vogue in 
the present day, and the 
modern examples are 
generally faithful copies of 
the old. It is an interest- 
ing fact that it is nearly 
all made and painted in 
London itself by an Italian 
firm. 

Satinwood is perhaps 
the daintiest of all the 
woods, and therefore the 
ideal one for the furniture 
of drawing rooms, bou- 
doirs and bedrooms. 
These charming old 
painted pieces, with 
their graceful garlands of 
flowers and their medal- 
lions, wherein painted 
nymphs and shepherds dis- 
port themselves in wood- 
land glades, or statuesque 
Greek figures pose, suggest 
to the mind everything that 
is subtly, fragilely elegant 
—faint, delicate perfumes, 
the paintings of Watteau 
and Boucher ; the triolets 
and ballades of Austin 
Dobson, and exquisite old 
Dresden groups. These 
things, one feels, should 
go along with it, and form 
part of the environment in 
which it is placed. 
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DR, SYNTAX GAZING AT SOME RUINS 


“But now, alas! no more remains 


Than will reward the painter's pains”’ 


— 


The Tours of Dr. Syntax: Rowlandson’s Unpublished 


Illustrations 


RowLanpson had been making a tour in 
Cornwall and Devonshire, and had brought back a 
sketch-book full of characteristic scenes and inct- 
dents. Dining at a London tavern soon after with 
Bannister, the well-known actor, and being asked, 
“What are you about, Rolly?” he replied that his 
inventive faculty had been extremely sluggish, and 
asked for a hint. He complained that his com- 
panion in Cornwall and Devon was “a walking 
turtle—a gentleman weighing four-and-twenty stone,” 
who wanted to be made the hero in a series of 
adventures, which was absolutely out of the question. 
“T have it,” said Bannister. “You must fancy a 
skin-and-bone hero, a pedantic old prig, in a shovel- 
hat, with a pony, sketching tools, and rattle-traps, and 
place him in such scrapes as travellers frequently 
meet with—hedge alehouses, second and third rate 
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inns, thieves, gibbets, mad bulls, and the like.” Such 
was the origin of “Dr. Syntax” and the illustrations 
here reproduced. 

Following Bannister’s suggestions, Rowlandson 
made some sketches, which he took to his patron, 
Rudolph Ackermann, the great publisher of coloured 
books. Ackermann had just won a notable success 
with his monthly magazine, the Aeposztory of Arts ; 
but he had become tired of acknowledging among 
his answers to correspondents the receipt of “ An- 
gelica’s beautiful lines on the faded Pensée,” and 
other “very elegant trifles.” He determined ac- 
cordingly to issue a Poetical Magazine, in order that 
“no future offspring of the muses might be born 
but to die.” Ackermann saw at once that Rowland- 
son’s drawings were just what he required to relieve 
the amateurish poetry which his fashionable clients 
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DR. SYNTAX SKETCHES THE WATERFALL AT AMBLESIDE 


supplied, and to make the success of his Poetical 
Magazine, if he could supply them with a suitable 
narrative in verse. He therefore applied to William 
Combe, arranging that the artist was to forward an 
illustration to Combe each month for the latter to 
“‘write up.” 

The man who thus became librettist to Rowland- 
son’s drawings is a figure of no ordinary interest in 
the history of English literature. Born in 1741, 
and educated at Eton and Oxford, he spent his 
Wanderjihre in accompanying Sterne on the tour 
through Europe that resulted in the Sentimental 
Journey. Returning to London, he inherited a 
fortune quickly scattered in the gaming houses of 
London and among the fashionable amusements of 
Cheltenham, Bath, and Tunbridge Wells. 
a princely style, he kept 
his carriages and a 
retinue of servants, and 
was notorious in town as 
“Count Combe” or ‘‘ The 
Duke” In 176S*his 
fortune was squandered ; 
he became by turns a 
soldier, teacher of elo- 
cution, under-waiter in a 
Swansea tavern, soldier of 
France, and cook in the 
refectory of a French 
monastery. In 1772 he 
settled down in London, 
and devoted his really 
fine talents to literature. 
He was a most volu- 
minous author. 


Living in 


Satire, 


history, theology, politics, 
topography, humour, were 
all graced by his versatile 
pen. Between 1773 and 
his death in 1823, he 
wrote and edited over a 
hundred books, and con- 
tributed to a score of 
journals. For some time 
he was in receipt of £200 
a year as a retainer for 
his literary support to the 
Pitt party, and for a con- 
siderable period he held 
an important post on the 
staff of the Zimes. 

Of Combe’s scores of 
works remarkably few 
bear his own name. The 
truth was that he spent the greater part of his life as 
a prisoner for debt “within the rules” of King’s Bench 
Prison. When Ackermann applied to him in 1809, 
he had reached the age of sixty-eight, his affairs were 
in a more depressed condition than usual, and he 
had just been writing seventy-three sermons as a 
clergyman’s hack. ‘Dr. Syntax” turned the tide, 
and a writer in the London Cyclopedia of 1829, who 
had formerly known Combe, draws a vivid picture 
of how he used “regularly to pin up the sketch 
against a screen of his apartment in the King’s Bench, 
and write off his verses as the painter wanted them.” 
Combe himself, in the preface to the second edition, 
tells the exact story of how Rowlandson’s sketches 
were used. ‘‘ The designs,” he writes, “‘to which 
this volume is so greatly indebted, I was informed 
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would follow in-a series, 
and it was proposed to 
me to shape out a story 
from them. An etching 
or a drawing was accord- 
ingly sent to me every 
month, and I composed 
a certain proportion of 
pages in verse, in which, 
of course, the subject of 
the design was included : 
the rest depended upon 
what would be the nature 
of the second; and in 
this manner, in a great 
the artist con 
tinued designing, and I 
continued writing every 
month for two years till 
a work containing near 
ten thousand lines was produced: the artist and the 
writer having no personal communication with or 
knowledge of each other. This vast collection of 
verses, however, appeared to advance the purposes 
of the magazine in which they grew into such an 
accumulation. Mr. Ackermann was 
satisfied with my service, and I was satisfied with 
the remuneration for it. I felt no parental fondness 
for the work, though it was written at that very 
advanced period of life when we are apt to attach 
importance to any little unexpected exertion of 
decaying strength.” Six years after this, Combe 
was merrily writing an English Dance of Death to 
accompany the illustrations of Rowlandson ! 

The Zour of Dr. Syntax in Search of the Picturesque, 


measure, 


unexpected 
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DR. SYNTAX BOARDS A MAN-OF-WAR 


which thus appeared in the Poetical Magazine, was 
so popular a success that in 1812 it was issued in 
book form at one guinea, with the text revised and 
A new set of plates, with very slight 
variations, was prepared, the old ones having been 
somewhat worn in printing. The illustrations in this 
first separate edition were thirty-one, three new sub- 
jects being added. The good-natured, quixotic, 
moralising schoolmaster became a public character 
Syntax was the popular 


augmented. 


and a general favourite. 
title of the day, and shop windows were full of 
Syntax hats, Syntax wigs, and Syntax coats. Figures 
of the famous doctor, modelled by Edward Keys, 
were issued from the Derby china factory at prices 
from 5s. to 12s. 6d. each—a fraction of their value 
to-day. . A racehorse, 
named after the popular 
favourite, and honoured 
by having his portrait 
painted by James Ward, 
R.A., had won by 1822 
more cups, plates, and 
money than any other 
racer known. The book 
met with such a rapid 
and extensive demand 
that four editions ap- 
peared within twelve 
months, a fifth in 1813, 
Bp sixih im bod fea 
seventh in 1817, and an 
eighth in 1819. It was 
followed by a host of 
imitations and _ parodies, 
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and by French and German 
1822 respectively. 

The success of this first tour led Ackermann to 
arrange with Rowlandson and Combe for a second 
series. Dr. Syntax’s termagant spouse is decently 
buried early in the new volume, and an excuse thus 
found for further travels—Dvr. Syntax in Search of 
Consolation. This was published in 1820, uniform 
with the first volume, and was speedily followed in 
1821 by a third and final tour—D~r. Syntax in Search 
of a Wife. For all three volumes the illustrations 
were etched by Rowlandson himself on the copper 
plates, and were then finished in aquatint, and 
coloured by hand in exact imitation of the artist’s 
original water-colour sketches. Ackermann employed 
in his office a large band of 
highly-skilled artists, whom 
he had trained to carry out 
this work with extraordinary 
dexterity. During the last 
few years the coloured 
books of this period have 
been attaining more of the 
popularity that they de- 
serve ; and for a set of the 
three Zours of Dr. Syntax 
the collector must be pre- 
pared to pay from £10 to 
Als. 

Among the treasures in 
the Art Library of the 
Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum is a set of seventeen 
water-colour drawings by 
Rowlandson in illustration 


editions in 1821 and 


of the Tours. The draw- 
ings are typical examples 
of the artist’s work, 
drawn in a bold outline 
with the reed pen, in a 
tint composed of ver- 
milion and Indian ink, 
then covered over with 
slight washes of the 
proper local colours. 
Rowlandson, when the 
spirit moved him, was 
one of the most rapid 
and original of draughts- 
men. “I have played 
the fool,’ he would say 
after thirty-six hours at 
the gaming table, and 
holding up his reed pen, 
would add, “ but here is my resource.” His brilliancy 
of draughtsmanship, his fertile powers of invention, 
and his facile dexterity are shown fully in this series 
of illustrations. 

Three of these South Kensington drawings were 
reproduced in colour aquatint, in the original issue 
of the Tours, and though the etching was done by 
Rowlandson himself, the final result is very poor in 
comparison with these original studies. Dr. Syntax 
pursued by a Bull appears in Vol. I., p. 40; Dz. 
Syntax drawing from Nature (“The Docter now, 
with genius big, First drew a cow and then a pig” 
was reproduced in Vol. I, p. 121; and Dr. Syxtax 
ata Card Party, in Vol. III., p.163. The remaining 
fourteen of the series were designed as illustrations to 
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the work, and it is just possible that they are the 
original sketches submitted to Ackermann. Probably 
all of them were sent to Combe, and in many cases 
it is apparent that, though the drawing was never 
published, it supplied a suggestion to the librettist. 
The probability is strengthened by Combe’s own 
admission in the introduction to the second volume : 
“The second tour is, like the former one, a work 
of suggestions from the plates by Mr. Rowlandson, 
though not with such entire reserve as the first. 
Some few of the subjects may have been influenced 
by hints from me; and I 
am willing to suppose that 
such are the least amusing 
of them.” 

The illustration, repro- 
duced in colour, showing 
Dr. Syntax gazing at some 
ruins, obviously inspired the 
stanzas of Tour I., pp. 70 
and 71. The Doctor sets 
out on Grizzle to survey a 
famous ruin, stalks through 
the inner chamber, and ex- 
patiates on its Saxon style 
and on the “antiquated 
pile,” and the “ Barons fierce 
and bold, Who proudly liv’d 
in days of old.” He ends 
his meditation with “Alas ! 
no more remains, Than will 
reward the painter’s pains,” and decides to “Take the 
view, As well as my best art can do.” One plate, 
however, was probably thought sufficient to illustrate 
Sketching the Ruins, and Tumbling into the Water, and 
the sketcher’s misadventure owing to the collapse of 
his seat was the chosen subject. Another of these illus- 
trations represents Dr. Syntax thrown off his horse 
while hunting, but Combe evidently felt that hunting 
was not suited to the Doctor’s taste, and makes him 
say (Tour I., p. 108): “Your sport, my lord, I cannot 
take, For I must go and hunt a lake.” Another of 
these sketching expeditions is portrayed in a picture 
of Dr. Syntax drawing the waterfall at Ambleside, 
obviously the subject of the lines in the second Tour 
describing “The native beauties that preside, And 


form the charms of Ambleside. 


“Then Stockgill Force, with deaf’ning roar - 
- Did from an height stupendous pour 
Its rushing streams from unseen source. 
He thought he now would take a view, 
And from his pouch his sketch-book drew.” 


Patrick, who is the Sancho Panza of the piece, 
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calmly munches his dinner, quite oblivious to the 
charms of the picturesque. Probably also an illus- 
tration to the second Zour in Search of Consolation 
is the picture of the Doctor taking wine with a lady 
in the drawing-room, while a loving couple are seated 
in the arbour outside. It bears a resemblance to 
more than one scene described in the poem. 

The other illustrations have no apparent connection 
with the text. In one of them Dr. Syntax pays a 
visit to a gaol, and in another he boards a man-of- 
war. A delightful little drawing is one that shows 
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him skating and waving his stick in salutation to 
three ladies who stand looking on. Rowlandson’s 
fancy occasionally revelled in a union of the gruesome 
and the grotesque which is displayed elsewhere in 
his illustrations to the Dance of Death, and in this 
series shows itself in a drawing of Dr. Syntax opening 
the door of a garret, and horrified to find a woman 
of the street reclining in her chair dead. 

There is a world of difference between the care- 
ful drawings that Rowlandson made for Ackermann’s 
coloured books and the lurid caricatures issued by 
Tegg in Cheapside, which too often resemble what 
an old writer of 1735 describes as “a penny picture, 
where there is nothing to be seen but a jargon of reds, 
blues, and yellows.” Yet Rowlandson’s caricatures, 
frequently coarse in sentiment, as well as hasty in 
execution, pass current in the print shop of to-day, 
and many who are ignorant of Rowlandson, the illus- 
trator of books, condemn him on their account as a 
vulgar caricaturist. These drawings at South Ken- 
sington reveal him in his true guise not only as a 
great illustrator, but as one of the most refined and 
powerful draughtsmen of our English school. 
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:Old Playbills By W. 
GIVEN the true theatrical mind, the mind of 
that typical enthusiast once known as ‘‘The Amateur 
of the Drama,” and the hoarding of playbills takes 
rank among the few dignified hobbies which are at 
once pleasure-yielding, compensative and utilitarian. 
What a storage of happy memories lies hidden ina 
bundle of these frayed and rumpled sheets! Lovers 
of the gentle Elia know how “the casual sight” of 
an old bill suggested one of the most charming and 
characteristic of his essays. ‘‘ There is,” as he said 
unerringly, “ something 
very touching in these 
old remembrances.” 
About a time-worn, 
personally treasured bill 
hangs some of that 
melancholy sweetness 
and softened retrospect 
conjured up by a faded 
love-letter. 
Although sentiment is 
largely the controlling 
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Evening, Friday, Feb. 15, 1805, 
Will be profented the Romantic Opera of 


The Mountaineers, 
Love pad Madic/ 


J. Lawrence 


be obtained cheaply); but, generally speaking, there 
is no exchange and mart for the bill-collector. An 
early Garrick bill may fetch a guinea or two if sold 
under happy auspices, but the ruck seldom go beyond 
a few pence. Bill-collecting is therefore one of the 
few sensible hobbies remaining to the slender in 
pocket. 

Viewed from the standpoint of utilitarianism, the 
gratefulness of the fad lies in the fact that old bills 
of all sorts and conditions have intrinsic value as 
historical evidence. It 
may be said of them 

y more aptly than it was 
originally said of the 
players whose existence 
they commemorate, that 
they are “the abstract 
and brief chronicle of 
Not only 
do their details speak 
trumpet-tongued of the 


the time.” 


particular quality of 
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No 
mercenary ideas ever 
beset this type of col- 
Dealers are few, 


fortuitous, issue. 


lector. 
prices, on the whole, 
are modest, and there 
are no “bargains” to be 
picked up. 
free libraries, awakened 
to the historical value 
of theatrical pro- . 
grammes, are beginning | 
to purchase local col- 
lections (where they can 
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(COLLECTION OF MR, J.H. LEIGH) 


shape and hue and 
texture are eloquent 
of their period. Early 
Victorian playbills have 
many of the character- 
istics of early Victorian 
Spacious 
and clumsy, both 
served their purpose 
without betraying any 
glimmering of the art 
instinct. 

To the bill-collector 
of yore the stage is under 
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MANCHESTER BILL, 1777, SHOWING MRS, SIDDONS AS 
HAMLET (COLLECTION OF MR. J. H. LEIGH) 


a deep debt of gratitude. Had it not been for his 
silent assiduity and life-long enthusiasm, the great 
wave of scientific research that has been slowly 
sweeping over historical literature during the past 
half century would have dashed itself impotently 
against the ramparts of the drama. If Theatrical 
Biography is now in rapid process of emancipation 
from the shackles of mendacious anecdote, turgid 
picturesqueness, and imaginative detail, we have to 
thank the old bill-collector for rendering that emanct- 
pation possible. The fons e¢ origo of all genuine 
English theatrical history is to be found in Genest’s 
laborious and quaintly bald compilation. Wisely 
reckoning that newspaper advertisements in the old 
days, when theatrical arrangements were frequently 
altered at the eleventh hour through illness, were 
untrustworthy, the plodding Bath clergyman based 
his monumental work on the evidence yielded by 
playbills. One can imagine instances, of course, 
where bills would not always be valid testimony. 
Now and again a few cancelled sheets of the sort 
get into circulation, An American collection I 
know of possesses examples of two bills both 
printed for Ford’s Theatre, in Washington, for that 
fateful night in April, 1865, when Abraham Lincoln 


was assassinated there. A belated notification of the 
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President’s_ intention’ to visit the theatre occasioned 
some alteration in the programme, and the printing 
of a fresh set. So rare, however, are these ex- 
ceptions that history runs little risk of being falsified 
by them. 

One still marvels with Elia by what wizardry 
obscure old playbills of no apparent value contrive 
to prolong their existence. Danger threatened them 
on all sides in the days when they were young and 
fresh. Their wiry, unyielding texture admirably 
adapted them as curl-papers at a period when ladies 
wore their hair in ringlets. Of a surety that special 
providence which watches over drunkards and babies 
must have other cares undreamt of in our philosophy. 
It is certainly in keeping that the hand of the 
iconoclast and the vandal should be kept from des- 
troying these unconsidered trifles. Why, one might 
well ask, was it ordained that the humble, albeit now 
rare and valuable, Kean bill of 1805, reproduced in 
adornment of this article from Mr. J. H. Leigh’s 
collection, should have been empowered to withstand 
the assaults of time and chance for a full century? 
Surely it was that the records of a great actor when 
in the abyssmal depths of his harrowing novitiate 
—so abyssmal that his various biographers never 
fathomed them— 
should not be utterly 
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cerned, there is hap- 
pily little need to 
dwell upon the weird 
resistance power 
lurking in old bills, 
on their comparative 
immunity from de- 
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deeming it far- 
fetched: he, I hope, 
will pardon me for 
drawing his attention 
to the remarkable 
Manchester bill, now 
almost one hundred 
and thirty years old, 
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FIRST APPEARANCE 
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The Connoisseur 


also reproduced from Mr. J. H. Leigh’s collection. 
Possibly no bygone provincial bill has greater value, 
certainly none possesses a similar variety of appeal. 
Think for a moment, however; what prompted its 
initial preservation? In 1777 not a single name in 
the casts presented was a name of note. But before 
the close of the century Mrs. Siddons and Miss 
Farren had been hailed by acclaim as Queens of 
the rival territories of Melpomene and Thalia. Nay 
more, within the next score of years John Kemble 
had come to be recognised as leader of the stage, 
and his beautiful stuttering friend, Mrs. Inchbald, 
had won her way to fame 
and 
playwright. It may be, of 
course, that the original 
cherisher of the bill was 
urged to its treasuring by 
the fact that it chronicled 
the appearance of a charm- 


and fortune as novelist 


ing young 
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ana, since its first appearance in Zhe Actor's Budget 


in 1821. Here are the details :— 


BY HIS MAJESTY’S COMPANY OF COMEDIANS AT 
THE NEW THEATRE IN DRURY LANE. 
This day, being Thursday, April 8, 1663, will be acted a 
Comedy called 
THE Humorous LIEUTENANT. 


THE KING . Mr. Wintershall. 
DEMETRIUS. Mr. Hart. 
SELENCUS Mr, Burt. 
LEONTIUS Major Mohun. 
LIEUTENANT Mr. Clun. 
CELIA Mrs. Marshall. 


The play will begin at three o’clock exactly. 


Boxes, 4s.; Pit, 2s. 6d. ; Middle 
Gallery, 1s. 6d. ; Upper Gallery, Is. 


In all probability this bill 
was concocted by some 
unprincipled zealot of the 
uaa ee Payne Collier type, anxious 
to upset Malone’s sound 
contention that the custom 
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inky robes of the sombre 
Prince of Denmark. But 
there were strong men be- 


fore Agamemnon, and the 
convention of the female 
Hamlet arose before Mrs. 
Siddons’s day. The records 
of the old Dublin stage show 
that on April 28, 1741, Mrs. 
Furnival evinced the posses- 


sion of a doublet and hose in 


actress in the D o w G L 
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te) of giving casts on bills was 


unknown before the first 
quarter of the eighteenth 
century. It only needs a 
full knowledge of Restora- 
tion stage history to show 
on what quicksands the 
forger based. Happily for 
the cause of truth most of 
the details were derived from 
the Roscius Anglicanus of old 
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sO numerous nor prices 
high as to make the forging 
playbills remunera- 
tive, still there are “ mocks” 
upon the market. Only the 
other day the writer was offered for a modest sum 
by a second-hand bookseller in Charing Cross 
Road, who made no attempt to palm them off 
as originals, half -a-dozen framed counterfeits of 
eighteenth century bills, including an excellent copy 
of Garrick’s first bill at Ipswich. But only one 
seriously reprehensible forgery of a playhouse an- 
nouncement is known of, and that the creation of 
an affiche long placidly accepted as the earliest 
English playbill. Save Payne Collier, whose se 
dixit is untrustworthy, no one ever professed to have 
seen the original bill; but its contents have been 
reproduced again and again in books of theatrical 
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Downes, the prompter, a 
theatrical chronicle published 
in 1708, and literally honey- 
combed with error. To be- 
gin with, the house generally 
spoken of now by historians 
as the first Drury Lane 
Theatre (1663-1672) was cer- 
tainly not so called during 
the brief period of its existence, and was apparently 
not entered upon from Drury Lane. Like its suc- 
cessor, it was usually referred to as the Theatre 
Royal in Covent Garden, from the parish in which 
it was situated. Even so late as November, 1689, 
we find the second house described in a royal 
proclamation as “The Theatre Royal in Bridges 
Street.” 

The second flaw in the forged bill lies in the date. 
Following the lead of Downes, the concoctor assumed 
that April 8th, 1663, was the Thursday of Easter 
week, whereas, as a matter of fact, it fell upon a 
Wednesday, and at a different period.. Moreover, 
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Hamlet - = - - - Mr. HENRY IRVING, 
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antiquity than the 
first quarter of the 
eighteenth cen- 
tury. If playbilis 
had been procur- 
able in the Globe 
or Blackfriars in 
Shakespeare’s day, 
the exposure of a 
board at the back 
of the stage in- 
scribed with the 
title of the play 
would have been 
a somewhat super- 
fluous proceeding. 
Most assuredly 
had programmes 
been onsale 
Dekker would not 
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(COLLECTION OF MR. A. DARBYSHIRE, F.S.A.) 


Mr. Pepys comes nobly to our rescue in showing that 
the new house first opened its doors on May 7th, 
1663, a date which, curiously enough, dd fall upon 
a Thursday. Not only that, but the genial diarist 
helps us to prove that even the very cast is wrong, 
for he speaks of Lacy, not Clun, in the title character. 
One hastens to anticipate the rejoinder that the affiche 
in question was merely a daybill or poster conveying 
preliminary information, and that circumstances might 
have necessitated the eventual substitution of Lacy 
for Clun. Plausible as this sounds, the whole cast 
gua cast, like Macbeth’s Amen, sticks in the throat. 
The present writer is familiar with two later seven- 
teenth century daybills, and in the British Museum 
library he has seen a facsimile of a Queen’s Theatre 
bill dated November 6th, 1705, and announcing a 
performance of “The Confederacy.” In none of 
the three is any cast of characters given. Malone’s 
contention still holds the field. 

Something may be said here opportunely as to the 
danger of applying the term “laybill ” indifferently 
to the preliminary daybill or poster as to the pro- 
gramme vended in or near the theatre. It cannot 
be too clearly recognised that the two did not come 
into existence together, that whereas the English day- 
bill (without cast) is as old, if not older, than the 
English theatre, the programme is of no greater 
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have pointed out 
to the Gull in his 
famous Hornbooke 
that one of the 
_ advantages of sit- 
ting on the stage 
was that by so 
doing he might “at any time know what particular 
part any of the infants present.” 

If the practice of printing programmes had been 
in vogue during any part of the seventeenth century, 
it is safe to infer that at least one genuine example 
would have been handed down to us. One takes 
leave to think that worthy master Pepys would have 
preserved his bills. But no public collection possesses 
a bill of any kind—day or night—presenting a cast 
of characters, and of a date anterior to 1716, One 
is inclined to believe that the period which first saw 
the casts printed on the daybill was precisely the 
period when programmes came into vogue. Economy 
would have suggested the drafting and use of the 
one bill for both purposes, and it is only within 
recent memory that the playbill has ceased to perform 
a double duty. All, or nearly all, the bills reproduced 
in illustration of this article were used indifferently 
as poster or programme. 

_Among the rarest and most interesting of bills are 
those dealing with the first appearance of players 
destined to win fame. Unless preserved by the 
débutant himself or by his friends, bills of this kind 
seldom survive; and, curiously enough, players are 
not given to the preservation of their personal bills. 
Hence, considerable interest attaches itself to the 
unique Belfast bill of 1803, heralding the first 


The Connotsseur 


appearance of Master Betty, the remarkable boy 
tragedian, 
Mr. Arthur Hunter. Betty’s aédu¢ was made under 
unhappy auspices. Martial law held sway in Belfast 
at the time, and the theatre had to be closed by 
nine o’clock that the streets might be cleared at an 
But the fame of the young Roscius 
spread through the kingdom like wildfire, and when 
the boy eventually reached London, Pitt actually 
adjourned the House of Commons that the members 
might troop in a body to Drury Lane to see him 
as Hamlet. Wise in his generation, the elder Betty 
preserved copies of all his son’s more important bills, 


early hour. 


arranging them in proper sequence in two bulky 
volumes. With the extinction of the Bettys in the 
male line, this desirable collection came recently into 
the market, and was acquired for a modest sum by 
Mr. 

Occasionally the odour of romance, or mayhap the 
direfulness of tragedy, associates 
itself with the blunt details 
an old bill. And now and again 
statements are made that arouse 
and set one prob- 
ing into forgotten sorrows. This 
not. the place to tell the 
painful story of a young girl’s 
trustfulness and a great man’s 
treachery, a story whose dismallest 
chapter is epitomised in the old 
Queen’s Theatre bill now repro- 
duced. Suffice it to say that the 
claim of filiation made by Master 
Henry O’Connell was sound and 
valid. The sordid circumstances 
had already been given to the 
world by the sad-eyed mother, 
the poor woman whom we find 
figuring in the cast of “ Douglas ” 
as Lady Randolph. The old bill 
reveals one of Life’s little ironies, 
for it tells all who can fathom its 
secret that the great orator who 
could subdue his fellow Irishmen 
at will to tears or laughter, swaying 
them as the wind sways the barley, 
failed to master his own  baser 
instincts. 

A story of quite another order 
attaches itself to the curious Bury 
bill of 1865, reproduced from the 
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BELFAST BILL, DEC., 
SHOWING G. V. BROOKE’S LAST 


(COLLECTION OF W. J. LAWRENCE) 


collection of Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, the well-known 
Manchester architect. Few professional actors have 
ever appeared in their day as Hamlet, surrounded on 
the stage almost entirely by amateurs. This bill 
demonstrates that such was once the fortune of the 
late Sir Henry Irving. It marks his third appearance 
in the great test character with which his name is now 
imperishably associated. Only a little time previously 
he had been an honoured member of the stock com- 
pany at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, but a dispute 
had arisen over a triviality, and standing firm on 
a point of principle, he had received his congé. 
Irving’s purse happened to be but meagrely filled at 
the moment, and to send him on his way with a stout 
heart a few loyal Manchester friends arranged a series 
of testimonial performances in the surrounding towns. 
Mr. Darbyshire, the proud possessor of the Bury 
bill, and with it of some rare old memories, played 
Polonius on this particular occasion. A distinguished 
elocutionist, he deserves to live 
in memory as the only repre- 
sentative of the garrulous Lord 
Chamberlain who ever acted the 
part in his own natural beard. 
Saddest of the many uses to 
which old bills can be put is that 
of memento mort. When news 
reached Belfast late in January, 
1866, of the gallant end of the 
erring but much loved tragedian 
Gustavus Brooke, who met his 
death on board the ss. London in 
the Bay of Biscay, a solitary copy 
of the bill of his final perform- 
ance, with its ominous heading of 
“Last Night,” happened to be 
still in existence. This fell into 
the hands of perhaps the most 
resourceful of Brooke’s 
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local 
admirers, who at once hit upon 
voi the expedient of having photo- 
graphic copies made in reduced 
facsimile, within an added black 
border. No Belfast playgoer of 
the time worthy of the name but 
purchased one of these eloquent 
souvenirs, and to this very hour 
examples are to be found in that 
bustling city, hanging up in some 
snug corner of a tavern or an 
oyster-room, 
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By Leonard Willoughby 


“God bless the King! God bless our Faith’s Defender ! 
God bless (what harm in blessing?) the Pretender ! 
But wHo Pretender is, and wHo the King— 

Gop BLESS US ALL! that’s quite another thing!” 


A quaint old distich, pregnant enough once 
with political meaning during the disturbed times in 
which it was written. It is back into these stirring 
days, long since gone, that I now dip, when writing 
the series of articles on the 


gave, “God bless us all.” According to an old 
publication written over 100 years ago, and now 
in the possession of Mr. Deakin, Monmouth’s 
present Town Clerk, a reference to this incident 
is made as follows :—‘‘Such an apology for filling 
the glass in the hour of conviviality excited a 
momentary mirth among the company; but a 
gentleman of fortune who was present stifled the 


smile it occasioned by re- 


Old Corporate Towns of the 
Kingdom, with a view to 
giving sketches or impres- 
sions of the treasures, pos- 
sessions, histories, legends 
and customs which for cen- 
tury after century have been 
so carefully and rightly pre- 
served. | 179 

It may, however, be asked 
“why I commence the article 
on Monmouth with a folit- 
cal distich, and what con- 
‘nection it has with this 
town? An old story existed 
that the Mayor of Mon- 
mouth’s toast at the annual 
Mayoral dinner was “God 
bless us all,” which appears 
in the distich I quote. It 
originated this way: Dur- y= 
ing the Mayoralty of a uy 
certain Mr. Mason, he as 


marking that ‘the Company 
could not do a _ greater 
honour to themselves than 
by wishing happiness to 
all mankind,’ which observa- 
tion was received with all 
possible respect, and the 
toast drank with general 
applause. Since that time 
it has been usual with the 
neighbourhood to consider 
‘God bless us all!’ as the 
Mayor of Monmouth’s senti- 
ment. So that health, attri- 
buted without any design 
on his part to Mr. Mason, 
was really the Zory toast 
for drinking to the Pre- 
tender’s success.” 

The ancient town of 
Monmouth, about which I 
write this month, is a 


King Henry THE’ \ = very charming and interest- 


president was called upon 
- for a toast, and immediately 


ing old West of England 
town, said by antiquarians 
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MONMOUTH BRIDGE 


to have been the Blestium of Antonius, and one 
which has many Royal associations. 

Though the capital town of the county, it is now 
completely overshadowed in population by busy, 
growing Newport, with its population of probably 
Over 70,000 inhabitants. Still, Monmouth, with its 
aura of history and Royal associations encircling 
it, remains the capital town, and as such the assizes 
are held here. 
It stands on 
low ground, at 
the juncture of 
the rivers Mon- 
now and Wye 
—hence its 
name “ Mouth 
of the Mon- 
now.” On these 
craft at 
one-time 
passed to and 
from Bristol 
with supplies 
for the town; 
and it is re- 
corded of the 
river Wye that 
salmon at one 
time were so 
plentiful, that 
a clause was 
inserted 
apprentices’ 


rivers 


in 
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indentures, that they should not be obliged to eat 
salmon for dinner more than two or three times a 
week ! 

Monmouth is well worth seeing, and no visitor 
to our shore should miss travelling down by the 
Great Western Railway and inspecting the interesting 
old buildings of the town, or exploring the exquisite 
country which surrounds it. For picturesqueness of 
situation and 
approach, 
either 
Ross or Chep- 
stow, it would 
be hard, in- 
deed, to find 
its equalae at 
occupies a 
charming val- 
ley about two 
miles in ex- 
tenitheand 
surrounded by 
majestic hills. 
The river Wye, 
along which 
the Great 
Western Rail- 
way winds 
its course from 
Ross to Mon- 
mouth, and 
commencing at 
Symonds Yat, 


from 


is 


Moninouth 


is flanked on either side with precipitous wooded 
hills and cliffs, where great rugged boulders of 
rock stand prominently out far over the tree tops— 


growth of the timber. 


It was during “these in- 


spections that he visited Monmouth, where he was 
the 


recipient of valuable presents from _ private 
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like the column of some ruined temple, or the flying 
buttress of a grand old cathedral. Down to this 
serpentine, swiftly-running stream—beloved of anglers 
—the Forest of Dean sweeps, a forest which grew 
much of the stout oak with which our brave old 


CHARTER GRANTED BY CHARLES Il. 


men-o’-war were built in Nelson’s fighting days. 
And in connection with this forest, the great sailor 
was wont to pay periodical visits, to inspect the 
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individuals, as well as the town’s most important gift 
—its “freedom”—which carried with it privileges 
all over the kingdom. 

The last of the ancient freemen died some thirty 
years ago, their privileges having been extinguished 
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and this class abolished by the Municipal Corporations 
Reform Act. There is now but one Honorary Free- 
man of the Borough, namely Lord Llangattock of 


The 


the Hendre, who has twice, 
in critical times, been 
Mayor—a generous neigh- 
bour who has done, and 
is continually doing, more 
for the town’s welfare 
than I am sure he would 
wish to see published. 
But that he has been its 
greatest benefactor in 
modern times is well 
known and appreciated by 
every inhabitant of the 
town. 

I have no space to de- 
scribe here the four 
Monasteries, of which 
but little remains, though 
it is interesting to note 
that one of them was 
the residence of one of 
our early writers of Brit- 
ish history — Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. He was a 
Benedictine Monk, Arch- 
deacon of Monmouth, and 
Bishop of St. Asaph in 
1152. ‘‘Geoffrey’s Window ” is still conspicuous in 
the town. 

All that remains to-day externally of the once 
Royal Castle are a few walls in ruins and a window, 
which is said, of course, to be the window of the 
room in which King Henry V. was born. The tower 
and castle were protected on two sides by the rivers, 
but on the north side, viz., from Monks’ Gate and 
the east to the banks of the Wye, ran a high wall 
and deep ditch. From Monks’ Gate the wall ex- 
tended west to the Monnow. In these walls were 
four gates. 

In 1283 Edward I. completed the conquest of 
Wales, and gave his castle of Monmouth to his 
brother, Edmund Crouchback. Henry of Bolinbroke, 
John of Gaunt’s second son, born in 1367, succeeded 
to the throne as Henry IV., when 
these and other estates were formed 
into the Duchy of Lancaster. Both 
John of Gaunt and his son were 
occasional residents in the castle, 
and it was here on August goth, 
1388, that King Henry V. was 
born. Wales having now been 
conquered—it must be remem- 
bered that Monmouthshire was 
a Welsh county till the reign of 
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Henry VIII. — and the 
necessity for maintaining 
the castle no longer 
existing, it appears to 
have got into disrepair, 
though it was garrisoned 
during the Civil Wars. 
In the time of Henry 
VIII. it was used as a 
gaol, and down to 1724 
the great hall was used 
as a Court of Assize; 
but this has so disap- 
peared that its site cannot 
now be found. To-day 
a portion of the castle— 
formerly a dowry house 
of the Duke of Beaufort’s 
family —is the head- 
quarters of the Royal 
Monmouth Militia, and in 
one or two of the rooms 
are some remarkable ceil- 
ings, of one of which I 
give an illustration. <A 
legend exists that when 
Henry of Monmouth was 
born at the castle his father the king was engaged in 
State affairs at Windsor, but at the time of the queen’s 
delivery he left town and proceeded to Monmouth. 
On his road down he slept at Ross, and coming next 
day to Goodrich ferry, a few miles above Monmouth, 
he enquired of the boatman, ‘“‘ What news from 
Monmouth?” Jt was from this ferryman’s lips 
that the king first learned that a son and heir 
had been born to him, which so overjoyed him 
that he asked his informant “if there was any 
favour he would wish to have conferred on him?” 
to which the boatman replied, “Will your Majesty 
give me the ferry?” a request which, to the 
man’s unexpected delight, was at once complied 
with. Henry V. of Monmouth, though delicate 
as a child, grew up to be tall, strongly framed, 
and the bravest of brave men. 
He was spare of body, with long 
neck and black hair ; the features 
of his face were small and 
somewhat feminine, but with a 
peculiar majesty of countenance. 
It is said of his agility that such 
was his swiftness that with one 
of his companions he would run 
down and take a deer ‘“ unaided 
by dog, net, or any other engine.” 


Monmouth 


CEILING IN MONMOUTH CASTLE 


One story concerning this great soldier and leader 
of men that has been handed down: When His 
Majesty with his army was re-embarking for England 
after the memorable battle of Agincourt—where with 
10,000 men he beat the French army of 150,000 
troops—the French were so much overjoyed at his 
departure that they commenced to ring the church 
bells. This mightily angered King Henry, who ordered 
the bells to be at once taken down and brought on 
shipboard! This was promptly done, and on their 
arrival in England they were presented to Monmouth 
Church, where they hung for many a long year. Since 
that time they have been re-cast, but an interesting 
souvenir of this is the well-worn clapper of one of 
these old bells, which to-day hangs in the hall of the 
“King’s Head” Hotel, in Agincourt Square. 
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I mentioned that Lord Llangattock has been 
a great benefactor to the town, but there was yet 
another who lived in the days of King James— 
one William Jones, who commenced life by cleaning 
knives and shoes at one of the inns in the town. 
It is said of this that he left Monmouth 
as a boy on account of a debt of ro groats that 
he was unable to pay, and so made his way to 
London. Here he became first of all porter, and 
then a member of the Haberdashers’ Company, in 
whose Hall his picture hangs to this day. Settling 
as a merchant, after being a menial servant, in 


man 


Hamburg, he lived many years, dealing particularly 
in Welsh cottons. 
over £40,000—a great sum in those days. 

It appears that in the zenith of his prosperity he 


Here he amassed a fortune of 
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paid a visit, for some 
reason or other, to 
Monmouth, assum- 
ing the garb of a 
pauper! and applied 
for parochial assist- 
ance, which the 
magistrates readily 
This 
kindly action so 
pleased him that he 
appears to have then 
made up his mind 
to do something for 
the town in return. 


granted him. 


BUSHEL 


remained 


Having as a pauper 
on parish relief—just long enough to mature his 
plans for a charity, he returned abroad. Visiting 
Monmouth shortly after, this time without disguise, 
and as a man of fortune, he made known his 
intentions to the Corporation, who received him 
with great respect. The spots were then marked 
out on which to build the Grammar School and 
Almshouses. 

By his will, dated 1614, he left 49,000 to endow a 
preacher and free school in Monmouth, with alms- 
houses for twenty poor old and distressed people of 
that town. The money was so well invested that the 
income from the school estates rose from £780 in 
1829 to £10,000 per annum in 1801, though un- 
fortunately the school is not allowed by the Charity 
Commissioners to reap the full benefit of its own 
income! This famous Grammar School has turned 


out many brilliant scholars and men since its 


foundation. 
Though Monmouth to-day is not a manufacturing 
town, nevertheless at one time 
it was distinguished for the 
manufacture of woollen caps, 
which were in general use be- 
fore hats were introduced. It 
thus got nicknamed “The 
Cappers’ Town,” from being 
principally occupied by persons 
engaged in that employment. In 
the ancient ballad of “ King 
Arthur and the Shepherd,” the 
Monarch is described when 
going forth in disguise :— 


“A sword and 

strong, 

To give Jack Sauce a rap; 

And on his head, 
crown, 

He wore a Monmouru Cap.” 


buckler good and 


instead of a 


THE BOWL 


MEASURE IN WHICH THE PUNCH WAS SERVED AT 
MAYOR’S DINNER 


OLD STANDARD GALLON MEASURE 
MADE OF IRON, WITH INSCRIPTION ROUND 


ELIZABETH REGINA, 1601 
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Previous to this 
period the usual 
covering for a head 
was called a hood, 
owing to its shape, 
and in 1369 caps 
of divers colours, 
especially red, with 
costly linings, began 
to be worn. In 
1555 Queen Mary 
bought at Calais 
three hats for 1s. 8d. 
each, which appear 
to have been the first seen in England. Men’s 
hats were invented at Paris by a Swiss in 1404, and 
first worn in England in the reign of Henry VIL., 
about 1500, when a statute was passed “that no 
capper or hatter should sell any hat above 1s. 8d., 
or cap above 2s. 8d.” These were first manufactured 
in London by Spaniards in 1510. 

Of the buildings now in Monmouth besides those 
I have already mentioned are the Hospital, the 
Rolls Hall, generously given by Lord Llangattock— 
to commemorate the late Queen’s Jubilee, a splendid 
pro-parlour room, with oak floor, stage, organ, 
corridor and gallery, and the Shire Hall. This 
latter building is of Bath stone, facing Agincourt 
Square, and was built in 1724 on the site of an 
old and inconsiderable building. On one side ot 
it is the “ Beaufort Arms” hotel, on the other the 
“King’s Head,” both ancient, excellent, well-managed 
hostelries. The front of the Shire Hall stands on 
a number of arches, and high up on the front 
of the building is a black leaden statue of King 
Henry V., standing in a recess, 
dressed in armour, such as he 
wore at the battle of Agincourt ; 
on his head is a gilt coronet, 
his left hand resting on his 
shield, his right arm raised, 
holding in his hand a Marshal’s 
baton. The figure stands 7 ft. 
2 in. high. This was erected 
by the Corporation of Mon- 
mouth in 1792 to the memory 
of a renowned Prince born in 
the town. Beneath this is one 
of the old cannons brought 
from the Crimea. Since the 
town received its first charter 
in 1549 granted by Edward VIL., 
who then confirmed the 
privileges granted by his father 
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Henry VIII., there have been 357 mayors (or there- 
abouts), amongst whom were, strangely enough, 
two vicars of Monmouth, one in 1777, and re-elected 
later on in 1786, and one in In 1818, 


1819, two subsequent mayors were declared unduly 


1805. 


elected for some reason or other, and were deprived 
of their positions. 

This year the Chief Magistrate is the Hon. John 
Rolls, the eldest son of 
Lord Llangattock, a 
gentleman of great ability 
and untiring energy in 
the service of his County’s 
public affairs. The town 
is most fortunate in hav- 
ing secured so excellent 
and conscientious a 
gentleman, who has set 
a high example to all in 
unselfishly responding to 
the endless calls made 
upon his time, and 
which now _ practically 
oceupies his entire 
attention. There is 
nothing particular of 
interest or beauty to 
mention about the in- 
terior of the Shire Hall, 
where the assizes as well 
as the meetings of the 
Corporation are held. 
The chief rooms are 
mostly on the first floor, 
and here are two court 
rooms and a grand jury 
room. In a committee 
or small jury room 
downstairs are kept in 
an old chest the charters 
and deeds of the Corpo- 
ration. These are indeed 
worthy of, and in fact urgently call for, better housing 
and care. They include original charters from 
Edward VI., James I., and Charles I].—the engrav- 
ings of these Monarchs at the head of each are 
singularly interesting — as well as many old and 
very valuable records, some of which are literally 
falling to pieces, and even into dust. The seals on 
the charters have likewise nearly all crumbled and 
worn away, simply for want of cases in which to 
preserve them. Happily, there is one intact of 
James I., of which I give a picture. As I have 
already stated the town was incorporated in 1549 


THE MAYOR'S CHAIN 


by Edward VI., who confirmed the privileges granted 
by his father Henry VIII. 
that the incorporation 


It is possible, therefore, 
of the still 
earlier date, but there is apparently no document 
locally to guide one as to this. 


town was ol 
Charles II. granted 
the town a new charter, with leave, among other 
acts, to make a new town seal, vowing to the former 
one being dost! ~The seal of Monmouth is a ‘“ Com- 


mon trow under sail,” 


which was either the 
crest of Henry IV. when 
Duke of Hereford, 
of his son when Prince 
of Wales. The 


—emblems of civil power 


or 
maces 


—date from the reign of 
Queen Anne, and the 
Corporation minutes of 
that period contain a 
resolution the 
“old maces” to be sold. 
The existing maces bear 


directing 


the regal crown on the 
top, in gilt, while the 
head and body is of sil- 
ver, decorated with arms, 
quarterings of arms, 
fruits, etc. Round the 
head are the rose, thistle, 
fleur - de-lys, and harp, 
surmounted by a 
crown. At the foot, 
azure, three chevrons Or, 
over all fess gules, for 
John of Monmouth. 
The gold chain of office 
is modern, very massive, 
and exceedingly hand- 


each 


some, being in design a 
series of shields on which 
are engraved the names 
of mayors, and with 
crowns above each. ‘Two miniature maces are 
suspended from the round links which 
form the chain, while two cross chains of similar 
greatly to its appearance when worn. 


cable 


design add 
The pendant consists of two ovals leaning together, 
on which are the town’s crest and arms of John 
de surmounted by a crown. The 
Corporation, unfortunately, are not possessors of 
any plate, or, in fact, anything of value of this 
sort beyond the maces and chain. There are, 
Elizabethan standard 


Monmouth, 


however, some interesting 


measures, in metal, of great weight, and a number 
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of old staves with brass ball heads—and, like the 
standard measures, are kept in the committee room 
of the Shire Hall. 

The Corporation consists of a Mayor, four alder- 

As of old the Mayor 
but not quite in the 
same way picnic it used to be given. In the 
old days, though the Mayor provided a no doubt 
sumptuous dinner, most 
the 


men and twelve councillors. 


gives an annual dinner, 


of the families in 


town made additions to 
the table, either of game, 
poultry, wine, liquors, or 
other acceptable presents, 
considered a 


the dinner. 


which was 


passport to 
Two tables were laid in 
the Town Hall extending 
the whole length of the 
room, and among the 
presents was one from 


the Duke of Beaufort, 


lord of the manor. This 
consisted of six dozen 
of true Falernian and 


three guineas worth of 
punch, besides a variety 
of viands. The punch 
was introduced with 
great ceremony by the 
Mayor’s officers in a 
large bushel, the cus- 
tomary measure of the 
county, containing ten 
gallons, and was_ served 
towards the end of the 
evening as a sort of 
What 
dinners these were! and 


such 


bonne bouche! 
excitement !' every 
kitchen in the town put 
its services \into .requisi- 
tion for the day, so that when the clock had told 
the hour for dinner out came streams of cooks with 
their large pewter dishes bending beneath the 
weight of gammons, haunches, and sirloins for the 
feast. 

The old town is naturally changed a good deal as 
regards the appearance of the frontages of many of its 
houses, some of which stood out 1o feet over the 
streets! It still retains among others. its broad con- 
spicuous Monnow Street, narrowing as it reaches 
Agincourt Square, from which latter three streets 


branch off. But its appearance to-day is greatly 


Ny 
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changed for the better. There are many exception- 
ally fine old houses 'of architectural beauty in the 
town, as well as excellent shops of all descriptions. 
One in particular, in Agincourt Square, is well 
by those who are purchasers of art 
treasures. In this shop is also to be seen the cele- 
brated “Man of Ross” chair, a fine old piece of 
work, in which all Americans especially delight to 


sit. 


worth visiting 


I regret I cannot 
now give its history, but 
it is well known. 
Originally Monnow 
Street was described as 
‘“‘a barbarous holloway as 
deep as a horse’s back.” 
On each side of the foot- 
path were a number of 
wells that supplied the 
inhabitants with water, 
which they pulled up in 
kettles 
string. 


or pots tied to 

It was scarcely 
possible for a horse carry- 
ing a pair of pots (with 
water) to enter the market 
place, so narrow was the 
way, and waggons seldom 
attempted it. On the 
Monnow bridge, whose 
foundations are so ancient 
that neither history or 
tradition afford any light 
respecting the date of 
erection, stands the only 
It 
was probably erected in 
the reign of Edward L., 


remaining gate-house. 


and was an important pass 
into the town and for 
the purpose of taking tolls 
to provide means of en- 
sired da closing the upper part of 
the town with walls, though the town was not in any 
way connected with the walls. It has had a.chequered 
history, it having been occupied by Royalists and 
Parliamentarians as each had possession of the town, 
whilst in later days it was loopholed to enable the 
soldiers to resist entrance to the town at the time 
of the Chartist riots. 

I cannot, I fear, enter into any sort of description 
of the old markets and fairs, the gallant volunteers 
of those early days, or yet of the gruesome public 
executions which took place on a platform over the 
prison doors. I have no space to describe the 
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pavilion on the Kymin Hill to Nelson’s honour, nor 
this hero’s visits with Sir William and Lady Hamilton 
to Monmouth, where, with the Corporation, he walked 
in solemn procession to the “ Beaufort Arms”; or 
his subsequent public breakfast with this body at 
the Kymin Pavilion. JI would that I could de- 


scribe the old monasteries or the curious dress of 


the farmers and their wives as they came to market, 
and their quaint ways of doing business. All that 
I can now do is to ask the reader to conjure up 
a picture in his mind’s eye of my lord’s steward, 
invested with the full plenitude of power by his 
august master, leaving the Castle gates, attended by 
his vassals in solemn state. Around the Bayley he 
arrogantly struts, ringing a huge bell and bawling at 
the top of his raucous voice the mandate— 


OnVess Ones OO; Versi! 


which is corrupted from the French word, Oyez— 
attend). 


“We strictly command and charge all manner of 
persons to draw no swords nor use any unlawful 
weapons, nor make any affray or breach of His 
Majesty’s peace during this fair, which is for three 
days, under the penalty of five pounds, or suffer 
imprisonment. 

“GoD SAVE THE KING.” 


And in conclusion it is interesting to know that the 
origin of this loyal prayer for the King is as follows : 
Before the introduction of the present regular drama, 
theatrical representations were called ‘“ Moralities,” 
which consisted of subjects taken from the New 
Testament, principally from the life of Our Lord; 
at the conclusion of which the audience kneeled 
down and joined in prayer for the King and Queen. 
Hence arose the custom of inserting at the bottom 
of the London play bills “Vivat Rex et Regina,” 
and at the end of all public proclamations—when all 
true loyal and peaceable citizens rise and uncover— 


“Gop sAVE THB KINC.’ 
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“Staffordshire Pots and Potters,” by G. W. and E. A. Rhead 
Reviewed by Frank Freeth, M.A. 


Messrs. G. W. anp E. A. RHEAD are two 
practical potters, who not only know all about their 
subject, but also have a keen sense of appreciation 
and a literary taste of no mean order, so that they 
convey their knowledge in a most entertaining fashion. 
They have not been content to follow the beaten 
track on every occasion ; and where they have taken 
distinct views of their own, they have not been afraid 
to state them plainly, with their reasons for holding 
them. They are enthusiastic admirers of their county 
and its great industry ; and their enthusiasm becomes 
contagious, as it infuses life into the dry bones of 
the past. The reader is transported into the very 
atmosphere in which the potters of old moved and 
had their being. He sees them as they were in the 
flesh, both in their homes and their workshops. 


He realises their aspirations and their struggles, their 
successes and their failures. He is brought face to 
face, too, with all the social and intellectual move- 
ments of the day which exerted any influence either 
directly or indirectly upon the general development 
of the local potter’s art. He is reminded how with 
the dissolution of the monasteries under Henry VIII. 
the potters emerged from the seclusion of the religious 
orders to form themselves into a regular community, 
and again how they were harassed during the years of 
storm and stress throughout the Civil War, only to 
be restored to the peaceful pursuit of their vocation 
by the advent of William of Orange to the throne. 
The sidelights thrown by this cursory historical survey 
are a delightful and instructive feature of the book. 
Like true Staffordshire men, whose “ forbears have 
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“Staffordshire Pots and Potters” 


dwelt in the locality for at least four centuries,” and 
who have themselves spent their lives among the 
potters and the potting of the district, they not un- 
naturally evince a particular fondness for the in- 
digenous wares, which, with all their crudeness, 
strikingly reflect the character of their makers, and 
are at no pains to conceal their regret that the 
foreigner should have intruded his art to the ex- 
clusion of the native genius. Indeed, so strong is 
their predilection for these wares, that, were it not 
for their manifest earnestness, they would be in 
danger of labouring their excellence. ‘‘ Scant justice,” 
they aver, “has been done to these truly characteristic 
and original wares, which contained the germ of a 
great national type of ceramics, which has remained 
in a state of arrested development.” Again they 
write: “The slip wares of the Toft period were 
eclipsed in public favour by Staffordshire Delft and 
other imitative wares, and a great artistic opportunity 
was lost. The English potter did not know, and 
does not know, the opportunities and _ possibilities 
of his own old slip wares, his stone wares, his black 
basaltes, his agate and marbled wares, and even 
(entirely apart from the classic convention) his jasper 
wares.” The same pardonable pride of country and 
county asserts itself in their criticism of the much- 
vexed question as to who first introduced the process 
of salt-glazing into Staffordshire. They obviously 
resent the honour being accorded to the brothers 
Elers from Holland. The generally accepted theory 
rests, it is true, upon no better evidence than the 
story that the potters of Burslem all went to the 
Elerses’ place at Bradwell “to protest against the 
nuisance caused by the volumes of dense smoke 
and flame emanating from the Bradwell ovens” ; 
and the authors reasonably point out that “the 
process does not give off dense smoke and flame, 
and the fumes from an ordinary-sized oven would 
never reach Burslem from Bradwell, and that the 
Bradwell pottery did not possess ovens, but only 
one oven much smaller than ordinary.” The wish 
being the father to the thought, they would rather 
accept another tale with scarcely better credentials, 
that the process was first adopted by one Palmer, 
of Bagnall, who derived the idea from being shown 
a pot which had been partially glazed outside by 
the liquor from a strong brine of common salt, which 
had boiled over by accident. In short, they see “no 
grounds whatever for supposing that the Elerses 
ever practised salt-glazing at all. Every piece,” they 
write, “that can be attributed to them with any 
degree of certainty is biscuit, and they seem to have 
confined their efforts entirely to the production of 
pottery on the lines of Oriental red wares. If,” they 
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continue, “the Palmer story is a myth, it does not 
leave the brothers Elers as the only source from 
which the practice of salt-glazing could be obtained 
by the Staffordshire potters : and there is no adequate 
reason why it should be contemptuously dismissed 
as absurd.” This is all very pretty reasoning ; but, 
unfortunately, the authors have really not added 
anything new to the present stock of knowledge. 
Perhaps, after all, it is safer to assent to the un- 
biassed opinion of Professor Church, who thinks it 
is likely that the Elerses did introduce the process, 
but did not largely practise it themselves. The 
natural objection to this view is “If so, why not?” 
seeing how popular the salt-glaze ware became from 
the very first. However, the last word on the subject 
has yet to be said; but that will not be until some 
fresh evidence is forthcoming. Apart from this 
question the judgement the authors pass on the 
Elerses themselves and their work is one that must 
appeal forcibly to every student of English Pottery. 
‘As potters,” they tell us, “the Elerses were select. 
With their finely levigated clays from which every- 
thing coarse was eliminated, their finished and 
polished workmanship, and their dainty and taste- 
ful designs which never became common, they surely 
placed the stamp of their breeding upon their pro- 
ductions.” 

The chapter on Thomas Whieldon and his wares 
is adequate without calling for any special comment, 
except perhaps to note with pleasure that the authors 
are agreed that he is fully entitled to the post of 
honour among Staffordshire potters accorded him by 
Mr. William Burton. ‘What about Josiah Wedg- 
wood?” an objector may ask. No better answer 
could be found than that given in the chapter on 
“What Wedgwood did,” which is full of food for 
reflection. Indeed, it ranks as the best chapter in the 
whole book, which would be well worth reading if 
for that alone. For more than forty years a halo has 
surrounded that successful potter’s head, owing to an 
encomiastic speech delivered at the opening of the 
Burslem Institute in 1863 by the late Mr. Gladstone, 
who evidently knew much more about statecraft than 
English pottery. 

Recent research in the hands of able authorities 
like Professor Middleton and the brothers Rhead 
has burst the bubble then so elaborately blown: and 
Wedgwood has now been relegated to his proper 
place—and that no lowly one—in the world of 
Ceramics. Our authors show beyond a shadow of a 
doubt that the oft-quoted epitaph on Wedgwood’s 
monument in the Stoke-on-Trent Church declaring 
that “he converted a rude and inconsiderable manu- 
factory (sic) into an elegant art,” is “a ludicrous 
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travesty of the fact.” ‘‘ What he really did,” they tell 
us truly, “‘ was to convert an art—rude it may be and 
inconsiderable, but still an art—into a manufacture.” 
Their estimate of him—and, though bold, it seems 
to me a pretty accurate one—is summed up in the 
following passage : “‘ Wedgwood himself was no artist, 
he was a tradesman pure and simple ; but he was an 
absolutely ideal tradesman from the trader’s point of 
He was keenly alive to the importance, to the 
necessity, in fact, of art as an adjunct to manufacture. 
He, therefore, employed the very best artistic talent 
which was then available.” The result was technical 
excellence. In the words of Professor Church, 
“perfection of material and workmanship displaced 
the old native picturesqueness, vigour was sacrificed 
to finish, originality to elegance.” 

There are many more interesting chapters to follow, 
dealing with the prominent potters of the different 
epochs and their work. The headings of them 
explain their scope: “ Wedgwood’s rivals and imi- 
tators,” ‘Staffordshire Figures,” ‘‘ Lustred Wares,” 
“Victorian Potteries and Potters,” and ‘“‘ The Foreign 
Contingent,” which latter consisted chiefly of French 
potters, who were driven out of France by the 
Revolution of 1848 and the Franco-Prussian War of 
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1870, and found employment in Staffordshire, where 
they settled permanently. Among them appears the 
name of M. L. Solon, who has done so much by his 
writings to attract attention to “the Art of the Old 
English Potter.” 

The writer knows it is impossible to avoid mis- 
prints altogether, and it is fortunate when they are 
only unimportant and obvious. There are two he 
has noticed in this book which are distinctly mis- 
leading and should be corrected. On page 170 a 
“‘ horse, of which there are several variations,” is 
enumerated among the fanciful shapes of saltglaze 
teapots. Every connoisseur knows there is no such 
thing as a saltglaze horse-shaped teapot, and that 
house is what the authors wrote and meant; but 
every dilettante does not. Again, on page 177, the 
rare Longton Hall ‘feapoy, that used to belong to 
Enoch Wood and is now in the Hanley Museum, 
is referred to as a feafot. But these are only small 
blemishes, that can be easily removed, in a sumptuous 
volume, the attractiveness of which is enhanced by 
its general handsome get-up and an abundance of 
admirable illustrations of representative pots and pot- 
teries. In short, the brothers Rhead have done their 
work conscientiously and well. 
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Old Bohemian Glass 
THERE was an extensive manufacture of 
glass in Bohemia during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, but it had no special character of its own 
to distinguish it from that of the neighbouring German 


states. Furnaces were erected by Germans at such 


p:aces as Winterberg and Reichenberg, largely on . 


account of the abundance of wood supplied by the 
Riesen Gebirge, and on account of the numerous 
watercourses which served as motive power, and 
not through any individual verrerze of note, or an 
influx of skilled workmen. ‘The original glass, often 
crudely decorated with enamels, was poor in quality 
and badly coloured, and was more or less a foreign 
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industry, since the native Czechs were quite indifferent 
to it. 

The real Bohemian glass, which became world- 
famous, probably had its origin in the art of rock- 
crystal cutting, imported into Italy after the conquest 
of Constantinople in 1453, whence it passed to 
Nuremberg towards the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and subsequently into Bohemia. 

The Emperor Rudolph II., who had shut himself 
up in his castle at Prague to escape the cares of power, 
which he detested but which he had not the strength 


_of will absolutely to renounce, was a great patron of the 


arts, especially that of the lapidary. Not content with 
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purchasing the chef 
@euvres of every 
country, he invited 
some celebrated 
Italian lapidaries to 
his court. From 
Milan came Gir- 
lamo and Gaspardo 
Miseroni,who, even- 
tually, directed at 
Prague ‘‘wne tatllerte 


de de 


pierres,” which the 


cristal et 


himself 
It 
was probably at this 


Emperor 


had founded. 
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school that a German— 
Caspar Lehmann — learnt 
the art of crystal-cutting, 
which he afterwards aban- 
doned when the vogue for 
rock crystal declined, and 
applied his knowledge to 
the 
means of a lathe or a wheel 


cutting of glass by 


of his own invention. 
Previously a large amount 
of the best glass was im- 
ported from Venice, whose 
furnaces were at that time 
in the zenith of their fame. 
This 
then, in spite of the incon- 


Venetian glass was 


gruity of the decoration, 
either painted in the Ger- 


No? 
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man fashion or etched with 
For deep 
cutting the engravers used the apex of the natural 


the diamond. 


octahedral crystal, but for writing and light etching 
they employed a cleavage fragment or a splinter. 

No. i. illustrates some typical specimens of diamond 
engraved work of the sixteenth century—a mode of 
ornamentation very possibly inspired by Albrecht 
Durer, for at the time of the Reformation Nuremberg 
and Prague were the great centres of art and science. 
The right-hand wine glass, it may be noticed, in the 
illustration is essentially Venetian in shape. 


At the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
quality of the Bohemian glass itself improved ; it was 
purer and whiter, due, it is supposed, to the substitu- 
tion of potassium carbonate for sodium carbonate in 
the manufacture. The form also became modified ; it 
was more solid, more in keeping with the decoration 
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received. Venetian glass was no longer 
imported ; even Venetian influence was gradually 
thrown off. This is shown in the majority of Poka/le 
(goblets) of the period, retaining as they did the shell- 


like shapes of the crystal vessels which served as their 


that it 


new models. 

The light kind of Bohemian glass was blown, but 
the more massive was cast in wooden moulds, for 
subsequent facetting and cutting. The latter 
mainly effected with lapidaries’ wheels of sandstone, 


was 


wood and metals, the two last being used mainly for 
polishing. Later 
emery and diamond dust, such as are used at the 


on minute wheels dressed with 
present day, replaced the more primitive appliances. 
The delicate etchings and traceries were still done 
with the diamond point. 

The golden age of Bohemian glass 
began with George Schwanhardt of 
Nuremberg. He, too, had learnt his 
art at Prague, where he was an assistant 


of Lehmann, finally succeeding him as 


director of 
the Imperial 
furnaces, but 
the Thirty 
Years’ War, 
which deso- 
lated Bohe- 
mia at this 
period,made 
him return 
to his native 
town, where 
he establish- 
ed an atelier. 
Here he 


turned out 
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glasses decorated with figures, armorial bearings, 
landscapes, etc., the delicate workmanship of 
which is said to have never been equalled, 
except, perhaps, by his son Henry. 

Princes and bishops quarrelled for the master- 
pieces of the elder Schwanhardt, and the 
Emperor Ferdinand III. begged him to return 
to Prague (which he did in 1652) in order 
that the the numerous glass- 
engraving establishments might copy his models 
under his personal direction. So high, indeed, 
was this art reckoned, that Ferdinand himself 
received lessons from the master. 

The reputation of Henry Schwanhardt fell 
little short of his father’s. Characteristic of his 
work are his tankards with their Latin inscrip- 
tions surrounded by scrolls and arabesques, so 
delicately executed that they appeared at first 
almost like a cloud on 
glass. 


artificers in 


the surface of the 

His goblets decorated with landscapes 

of towns fetched fabulous prices. He was, more- 
over, the inventor of engraving by hydrofluoric 
acid, having one day allowed by accident a drop 
of that liquid to fall on his spectacles. He used 
the acid to eat away the ground, leaving the 
figures, portraits, animals, flowers, etc., in relief, with 


their original smooth and clear surface in strong 
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contrast to the groundwork dulled by the corrosion 
of the acid. The method employed was first to 
mould or blow the glass into the form required, and 
then to coat the surface with a thin layer of wax. 
This layer was then etched with a finely pointed 
instrument, as if the ground itself was required to 
be acted on, the wax was boldly scraped off, and 
the vessel then exposed to the fumes of the hydro- 
fluoric acid. All the parts of the glass denuded 
of wax were corroded by the acid, whereas those 
covered were unaltered. 

The eighteenth was undoubtedly the great century 
for Bohemian glass. Henry Schwanhardt had done 
much to make it popular, and on his death—in 
1696—the vogue, if anything, increased. There is 
very little difference between the glass of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries ; as a rule, that of 
the latter is less deeply cut, but very often the 
principal subject—a portrait, for instance—is “Weé/- 
geschnitten, whilst the flowers or scrolls which sur- 
round it are in much less relief. Nos. ii. and ii. are 
early eighteenth century tumblers, the deep cutting of 
which is a little reminiscent of the previous century. 
No. iv. illustrates a typical goblet with a medizeval 
walled town not unlike Nuremberg engraved on it. 
The beaker and tumbler shown in No. v. are very 
characteristic of the dignity of the work done during 
the first half of the eighteenth century, when ap- 
parently no individual master towered above the 
rest, but when all had attained a high pitch of 
excellency. 

No. vi. represents a mode of decoration—Aad/r- 
graphen ornamente — which was much admired at 
that time, and it would be difficult to find handsomer 


Facetten Pokale than 
those of No. vii. The 
right-hand one is prac- 
tically facetted all over ; 
the left is smooth-faced, 
and facetted only on the 
stem. The engraving 
on both lids is exquisite. 
Some of the later fokale 
have gold rims, and 
during the latter half of 
the century those made 
of the celebrated ruby 
glass became fashion- 
able. 

The demand for Bo- 
hemian glass all over 
cultured Europe at this 
period increased, and 
gradually this massive 
but highly 


variety quite superseded 


decorated 


the delicate and refined 
form of the Venetian. 
When Maria Theresa, 
as Countess of Flanders, 
in 1744 visited Ghent— 
twenty-five years before 
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a stronghold for the 
manufacture of Venetian 
glass — special glasses 
were made in that town 
for the banquet in her 
honour, but they were 
in the Bohemian style, 
finely engraved, and 
covered with armorial 
bearings. 

Murano was on the 
verge of ruin, and still 
the Senate forbade the 
manufacture of the 
Bohemian, though at 
last in 1736 they were 
obliged to allow Gut- 
seppe Briati to establish 
in Venice a furnace for 
producing the rival 
variety. 

This Briati was one 
of those ruined masters 
of Murano who, being 
determined to learn the 
Bohemian process, had, 
in the disguise of a 


porter, worked for three 
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years at Prague. What remains of Briati’s work— 
and there are some excellent specimens in the 
Murano Museum—is distinguished from the. older 
Venetian by the superior brilliancy and colour of 
the glass. His models were essentially Bohemian, 
but he introduced a lightness and _ gracefulness 
that was absent in the originals. So much were 
Briati’s productions admired that at the Doge’s 
public banquets they shared with the gold and 
silver plate the place of honour on the sideboards. 


Another method was to make the inner part of very 
fusible glass, so that exposure to a comparatively low 
temperature hermetically soldered it to the outer one, 
and so obviated the necessity of a scarcely perceptible 
joint at the junction of the shoulder with the rim of 
the cup. 

Sometimes the inner layér was deeply engraved 
and only the intaglio gilded. The outer faces of the 
Doppelwand-gliser were generally either facetted or 
fluted to enhance the value of the picture within. 


No. IX.—PAINTED GLASS 


About the middle of the eighteenth century large 
quantities of Doppelwand-glaser mit Liwischen-Ver- 
goldung were made. They were for the most part 
round-bottomed goblets or square-bottomed Becher, 
the bowls consisting of two layers of glass, enclosing 
between them gold or silver leaf. In practice the 
entire surface of the inner envelope was gilded or 
silvered over; on the gilded part landscapes, battle 
scenes, etc., were etched with a very fine pointed 
needle, the superfluous metal being cleared away. 
This inner portion—sometimes made of ruby instead 
of clear glass—had a shoulder or a rebate just below 
its rim, and was then fitted into the interior of the 
vessel and fixed with a colourless cement. 
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This Doppelglas was not an original idea, but only a 
revival of an old process, as a similar kind, some of it 
still stained with blood, was found at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century in catacombs of the early 
Christian period and in Christian cemeteries. 

No. viii. exemplifies this Doppe/wand-glas, which was 
very effective, and indeed artistic, so long as the 
decoration was simple. The interposed gold leaf 
reflected back the incident light (as in the case of 
paste) and gave the glass a diamond-like brilliancy 
hitherto unachieved. 

About the middle of the century. the seeds of 
decline were being sown ; the vogue for painted glass 
returned, No. ix. is a specimen of a painted goblet 
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with a thick facetted stem. No. x. shows a couple 
of examples of the well-known JZ/chglas, decorated 
with gaudy paintings, which became fashionable at 
this period. 

It was the age of silhouettes—a mode of portraiture 
almost converted into a craze by the famous Heber 
of Geneva, who made portraits of his patron Voltaire 
by tearing pieces of cardboard with his teeth. 

The glass masters seized on this fashion to give 
a new impetus to their industry, already threatened 
of The 


by the introduction English flint glass. 


Doppelwana-gliser contained black silhouettes of 
celebrities on a gold and silver background. ‘Towards 


the close of the century the masters came under the 
influence of the Rococo, when all art was laid aside, 
and grotesque novelty remained their only stimulus. 
Just as Bohemian had ousted Venetian, so in its turn 
it was eventually ruined by the English flint glass, which, 
containing a large percentage of lead, has the power 
of decomposing light—a property possessed neither 
by the former varieties nor by rock crystal itself. 


At the beginning of the last century an attempt 
was made to resuscitate the industry by taking 
Venetian models and English material. A large 
amount of the once celebrated ruby glass was also 
manufactured. But the latter was clumsy, and 
engraving had become more or less universal through- 
out Europe, so that, in spite of Lobmeyer, the masters 
had nothing new to offer in order to regain the 
supremacy they had enjoyed during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

There is very little Bohemian glass of the best 
period in this country; what is picked up in the 
antique shops is mainly the ruby glass, which has 
practically no artistic value, being put on the market 
during the attempted revival of the last century, in the 
hope of re-catching popular favour. 

For illustrations the writer indebted to 
courtesy of Professor the 
authority on glass, who kindly allowed photographs 
to be taken of specimens in his own collection, as well 
as of others in the celebrated Reichenberg Museum. 
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Exposition Stamps of the U.S.A. 


A SERIES of these stamps has just been put 
forth by the Postmaster-General of the United States 
to help the promoters of the Jamestown Exhibition 
to keep their venture prominently before the world. 

At one time such an emission would have aroused 
a good deal of antagonism among philatelists, and 
that their opposition in the past to such issues has 
not been altogether without effect, is obvious from the 
gradual reduction in the scope of the various series 
of exhibition stamps which the United States has 
issued. 

The first of the exhibition-commemorative series 
issued by the United States was the well-remembered 
Columbus set of 1893, designed in con- 
nection with the World’s Fair at Chicago. 
There were sixteen denominations, from 
r cent to 5 dollars, and a contract was 
arranged with the American Bank Note 
Company to print 3,000,000,000 of these 
stamps, the Postmaster-General publicly 
admitting his expectation of receiving a non-postal 
revenue from the issue from philatelists. “The beauty 
and unique character of the new Columbian stamps 

will cause their sale in large quantities, simply for use 
in collections; and not only will they be purchased 
in single or partial sets by collectors, but in view of 
the limited time in which they will be issued, they 
will be accumulated in great quantities by dealers and 
others to meet future demands. The introduction of 
the new stamps, though not designed primarily for 
that object, will prove to be a revenue measure of 
the highest importance to 
the public service. The net 
profit to be derived from 
their issue, that is, the extra 
amount beyond the ordinary 
revenue that would have re- 
sulted from the sale and use 
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of ordinary stamps, may be fairly placed at 2,500,000 
dollars.” 

But 3,000,000,000 stamps is a very large order, and 
though dealers and collectors speculated heavily, the 
authorities climbed down over the contract, and 
arranged for only 2,000,000,000 of the stamps to be 
supplied by the printers. Financially, the issue did 
not come up to expectations. The novelty of the 
size and designs of the stamps made them interesting 
at first, but they were not nearly so convenient for 
business purposes as the ordinary stamps. The press 
attacked the series with severity, and in Congress 
Senator Wolcott described the expectation of revenue 
from the issue as ‘“‘a trick practised by 
the Central American States when they 
are short of funds. It seems to 
me, Mr. President,” he went on, “that 
this is too great a country to subject 
60,000,000 people to the inconvenience 
of using this big concern in order that 
we may unload a cruel and unusual stamp upon 
stamp collectors to fill their albums.” 

The next issue of United States commemorative 
stamps was made to advertise the Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition in 1898. The stamps were similar in size, 
but instead of sixteen values going to the set, the new 
issue only comprised nine denominations, from one 
cent to two dollars. 

The year after the Columbus issue took place the 
stamp printing contract with the American Bank 
Note Company had expired, and the subsequent 
issues were manufactured 
by the Bureau of Printing 
and Engraving at Washing- 
ton, who printed the series 
now under notice. 

Each stamp has a dis- 
tinctive design intended to 
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represent an event or period in the development of 
the region beyond the Mississippi. This _ series 
doubtless served its avowed purpose of advertising 
the Omaha or Trans-Mississippi Exhibition. As an 
advertising medium the ubiquitous postage stamp 
should be very far-reaching, even though some may 
think it rather beneath the dignity of a first-class 
nation to use its postage stamps for such a purpose. 
But the stamps were quite as inconvenient — on 
account of their size—for business purposes as were 
the Columbian ones, so when another exposition, this 
time at Buffalo, was accorded a special series of 
stamps, a smaller size was adopted, but the hori- 
zontal, oblong shape was retained as a contrast to 
the upright oblong labels used for the regular United 
States stamps. 

The Buffalo or Pan-American Exposition stamps 
were issued in 1gor. It is noteworthy that a still 
further reduction in the number of denominations 
was made ; this time only six stamps go to the set. 
The stamps are bi-coloured, the framework being in 
a distinctive colour for each denomination, and the 
pictorial vignette in the centre being in each case in 
black. The vignettes were all taken from photographs. 

Three years later came the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, for which a new series was issued, this 
time numbering only five denominations. The sub- 
jects were chosen to commemorate persons and 
incidents in the Louisiana Purchase of 1803. These 
stamps were a revival of the large size of the 
Columbians. Now scarcely have another three years 
passed when a further exposition series is offered us 
in connection with the Jamestown Exposition of the 
present year. Specimens have just been received. in 
this country, and this time only three stamps are 
comprised in the series, so that the most serious 
objections of collectors to the Columbus issue have 


been gradually done away with in the subsequent 
exposition series. And certainly if the United States 
Government has no wish to extort an unjust revenue 
from stamp collectors, but merely to advertise these 
expositions, it is sufficient for their purpose to use 
only the low and most widely circulated denomina- 
tions, as they have done in the present instance. Of 
the new series the Postmaster-General is printing 
10,000,000 of the one cent value, 14,000,000 of the 
two cents, and 8,000,000 of the five cents. 

One cent : Portrait inscribed, ‘‘1580—Captain John 
Smith—1631.” Colour, green. 

Two cents: Descriptive scene, ‘The Founding 
of Jamestown,” representing the landing of Captain 
Smith. Colour, red. 

Five cents: Portrait of Pocahontas. Colour, blue. 

These last exposition stamps are not so artistic as 
the large Columbus series, nor so pretty as the Pan- 
American stamps, which they resemble in shape and 
size. 

It will be seen from this brief summary of the 
exposition stamps of the United States that they 
already total to nearly forty specimens, regardless of 
errors and variations in colour, shade, and other 
details. While one cannot but deplore the overdoing 
of the issuing of new stamps in nearly every part of 
the world, it is impossible not to recognise the fact that 
the interest which centres in the stamps of the great 
American republic is not hindered, but is greatly 
enhanced, by the various series of commemorative 
exposition stamps which have emanated from the 
United States Postal Department. And in no mean 
measure the several beautiful pictorial issues have 
increased the ranks of stamp collectors not only in 
America, but in Europe, and possibly elsewhere. 
The fine Columbus series gave an almost incalculable 
impetus to stamp collecting as a popular pastime. 
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Or extraordinary importance are the new acquisi- 
tions of works of art proposed quite recently by the 
Superior Council of Fine Arts to the 
Italian Government for the National 
Museums and Galleries. Whilst we 
reserve further notice of these acquisitions, we will not 
delay to present to the readers of THE CONNOISSEUR 
a reproduction of the magnificent antique statue from 
the collection of Prince Sarsina which the Italian 
Government, accepting the proposal of the Superior 
Council, has bought for the sum of £18,000. The 
statue, which came to 
light thirty years ago, 
is well-known to arche- 
ologists and has been 
discussed learned 
publications, but since 
it has been hidden ever 
since in the villa of its 


The Anzio 
Statue 


in 


princely owner it was 
invisible to the public, 
and comes now as a 
perfect revelation. 
The discovery of this 
precious monument of 
antiquity is not due to 
the work of man, but 
to one of the living 
forces of nature — to 
the sea—as though the 
graceful marble crea- 
ture, impatient of its 
protracted sleep in the 
deep and suffocating 
tomb, had herself de- 
manded the aid of the 
old blue Tyrrhenian sea 


HEAD AND SHOULDERS OF 
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to be restored to the kiss of the sun. And the waves 
of the sea were not deaf to the appeal, and during 
a stormy night at the end of 1878 effected the 
salvage. Beating furiously against the shore at a 
spot where at one time was a sumptuous villa of 
Nero, they laid bare the walls of a grand hall and 
carried off from a niche of this wall the marble 
prisoner to lodge her gently on the beach, where she 
was found next moming like some marvellous fruit 
of the sea. 
The statue represents an elegant life-size figure of a 
girl dressed in a heavy 
chiton and wrapped in 
a himation which falls 
from the left shoulder 
and is twisted round 
the Her eyes 
are fixed upon a kind 
of tray, part of which is 
lost (as are also one of 
the arms and the other 
forearm), upon which 
are a laurel branch, two 
small feline paws that 
certainly formed the 
base of a tripod, and 
a roll which was first 
interpreted as parch- 
and later as a 


waist. 


ment 
sacrificial band. 

Who is this girl, and 
whither does she pro- 
ceed? Several theories 
have been advanced. 
Inspector O. Rosa, who 
illustrated the statue 
when it came to light, 
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thought it represented the Priestess of Fortuna to 
whom a temple was dedicated at Anzio, near the 
spot where the statue was found. That the statue 
represents a priestess was also maintained by Klein 
(Praxit. Studien, 1899), and by Altmann (Das Maed- 
chen von Antium, in Jahreshefte des Oest. Arch. 
Inst., 1903). W. Amelung (in Brunn-Bruck., Denkm. 
griech, und roem, Sculpt.) 
is of a different opinion. 
He holds the 
be that of a poetess or 
the leader of a chorus in 


figure to 


the act of offering a 
crown to the Divinity; 
but since the roll is not 
a parchment, all these 
views lose considerably 
in value. 
able are those which 
have recently been 
advanced by Dr. Della 
Seta by Prof. 
Loewy. The former, 
principally 
from the carelessness of 
the dress and from the 
concentration of the 


More accept- 


and 


arguing 


woman’s attention upon 
the tray, is inclined to 
see in her an attendant 
at the sacrifices, a virgin 
in the service of the cult 
of Apollo, at the moment 
in which she takes from 
the tray a laurel branch 
to hand it to the person 
who sacrifices to the 
Divinity. Prof. Loewy, 
on the other hand, be- 
leves the fascinating 
maiden to be a virgin 
who presents the sym- 
bols of Purification—the 
wool of which the roll seems to be woven and the 
laurel—to some offended Divinity, an interpretation 
which, though on no firmer foundation than the 
other, must still be seriously considered as a possible 
solution. 

The doubts aroused about the subject grow still 
further if we proceed to investigate to what period 
and to what artist the statue should be ascribed, or 
at least to which district it belongs. Klein believes 
it to be of the fourth century B.c., of the school of 
Lysippus, and suggests the name of the sculptor 
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Leochares, but this hypothesis is opposed by Alt- 
mann and Amelung, who demonstrate that this work, 
which stands by itself for its originality, cannot be 
connected with any other known work of sculpture 
of the fourth century, and that it is one of the first 
blossoms of the springtime of third century Hellenist 
The new hypothesis does not 
convince Loewy, who, 
whilst others try to 
place it 
near the first period of 
Imperial Roman sculp- 
ture, takes 
turies further back by 
mentioning the name of 
another colossus of Greek 
art, Praxiteles, the famous 
author of the Hermes of 
Olympia. 

However, even if fur- 
ther study should prove 
that Rome cannot boast 
to possess an original 
work by such a master, 
and even if it cannot 
be ascribed to one of 
the artists who worked 
under the influence of 
Praxiteles, the beautiful 
statue still remains an 
exquisite work of art 
for the elegance of its 
animated and lithe 
silhouette, for the mas- 
tery of the treatment 
of the drapery, for its 
nobility and soberness 
of form, for the grace 
and delicacy of the pose 
and of linear arrange- 

of the sweet 

maiden. The mystery 

which surrounds the enig- 
matic figure given us by the sea invests it with 
that special fascination which is always excited by 
things at once beautiful and mysterious. Even 
without sharing the exaggerated enthusiasm of Furt- 
waengler, who declares the sculpture to be a unique 
masterpiece with which none other in the Roma 
museums can be compared, there is no doubt. that 
it is an acquisition of extraordinary value to the 
National Museum Rome, and that its light 
will obscure many of the other works of art there 
preserved.—E. M. 


art in Asia Minor. 


somewhere 


it four cen- 


ment 
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SIMILAR specimens of the little coloured prints 
reproduced on page 240 may be seen in the British 
Museum. They commemorate the 
Split Thalers Refuge of Protestants in Hanover and 
Prussia in 1733, and folded one over 
the other were placed in boxes made of split thalers 
of Gustavus Adolphus, 1632. Those in the Museum 
vary in subject ; but upon comparing them with these, 
I found that one of the series represents a preaching 
booth, which is identical to my No. 14, although the 
text is different. The subject No. 6 is also in one 
of the Museum examples, and the man with the fork 
in No. to is acting another part in a different subject. 
The central figure is likewise similar, but differently 
coloured ; and the texts all vary in the three series. 
The following is the list in mine :— 


1. Gaste und Fremdlinge auf Erden. 
2. Furbild der Heilsamen Worte. 
3. Lehrer zur Gerechigkeit. 
man’s hand: Es ist das Heil. 
4. Um deinet willen werden wir getédet. 
5. Die Brieffe sind schwer und Starck. 
6. Mein Blut ist der Rechste Trank. 
paper held by a man: bitt Schrifte. 
7. Sie vermochten nicht zu wider stehen. 
8. Sie Forscheten taglich in der Schrifft. 
g. Diese muss ich auch herfuhren. 
to. Das Wort unsers Gottes bleibet Ewiglich. 
Gehet aus von Ihnen. 
Er fuhret uns auf rechter Strasse. 
Komet her Ihr gesegnete des Herrn. 
Predigets auf den Dachern. 
1s. Wir werden in das Hauss des Herrn gehen. 
16, (Erroneously numbered 13) Biss hieher hat 
uns der Herr geholffen. 
17. Auf dein Wort will ich das Netz auswerffon. 


On the paper in the 


On the 


iii 
De 
13. 
T4. 


In an exhibition of ‘ Buttons of a Century” at the 
Arts Décoratifs (Palais de )’Industrie) in 1881 one of 
these curious series of prints was mounted to form 
buttons. The backs were metal with a shank, and 
round the prints in front were gold rims about the 
same width as the rim of the split thalers. They 
formed part of the collection of buttons belonging to 
Monsieur le Baron Perignon, after whose decease they 
were sold privately in Paris.—Sopuia Brae. 


In connection with the article on Bury St. Edmunds 

by Mr. Leonard Willoughby which appeared in the 

April number, the particulars re- 

purr, St Edm nds lating to the Corporation Regalia 

pS and Plate were supplied by Mr. 

H. R. Barker, Curator of Moyses Hall Museum, 
Bury St. Edmunds. 
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It may be of interest to those in the possession of 
ancient and historic buildings that it is stated upon 
high scientific authority that much 
may be done to preserve the natural 
decay and crumbling of stone-work 
by using one of the modern adver- 
tised preparations which have stood the tests of time. 

It would appear from the written testimonials of 
high authorities that Hall’s Distemper has undoubted 
merits as a preservative in both interior and exterior 


The Preservation 
of Ancient 
Buildings 


wherever stonework suffers from dampness or other 
climatic changes. 


A uNIQUB and admirably representative collection 
of Spanish Iron Work of the Middle Ages, brought 
together with infinite pains and 
rare discernment by Senor Nicolas 
Duque, has recently been acquired 
by The Spanish Art Gallery, 50, 
Conduit Street, W. 

Mr. Lionel Harris has had this rich collection, cover- 
ing a period of three centuries, bodily transported to 
London from the Archeological Museum of Madrid, 
where it has been on view for the last quarter of a 
century. The generosity of Senor Duque in lending 
the collection for public use received a signal mark 
of recognition by a letter sealed with the Royal Arms, 
and bearing the signature of the Queen Regent. 

This Exhibition has a double interest. Not only 
have we here one of the finest collections of the 
most delicate and exquisite specimens of worked iron, 
wrought and beaten by the master smiths of the 
Middle Ages into gargoyles and Gothic arches, or 
into Hispano-Moresque twinings of flowery arabes- 
ques ; but we have also an Exhibition that can never 
be repeated in this or any other country out of 
Spain, for the Spanish Government is about to issue 
a decree that the remaining relics of Spain’s artistic 
past shall be preserved to her people. | 

There was a violent outburst of popular feeling 
in Madrid at this piece of gross vandalism as it was 
called, and the Spanish Press was unanimous in 
denouncing what they considered a case of sheer 
robbery. But their protests were useless. The £7 
Liberal and other journals, after speaking of the 
artistic knowledge and enthusiasm this collection re- 
presented, of the long patient years in which Segovia 
and the adjoining provinces had been searched from 
end to end, goes on to relate the admiration these 
specimens excited when exhibited in Madrid, the 
visitors’ book at the Museum being filled with lines 
of grateful homage and enthusiastic praise addressed 
to Senor Duque, and signed by the most eminent 
men —literary, artistic, and political — of Europe. 


Spanish Iron 
Work of the 
Middle Ages 
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The £7 Liberal deeply laments the fact that such a 
collection was not bought by the State to prevent it 
leaving the country. ‘This beautiful collection will, 
no doubt,” continues the irate journalist, ‘bear 
eloquent testimony in other lands to the height 
which the Metal Workers’ Art had reached in Spain 
during the Middle Ages ; but it will also bear eloquent 
testimony to our national lethargy.” 

The more closely we examine this wonderful col- 
lection, which has excited the ire and waked the 
eloquence of the Spanish journalists, the more we 
can sympathise with them. 

The nails alone include about five hundred differ- 
ent specimens, the heads measuring from two to 


for the creaking of the heavy oaken doors that led 
to the dungeons and torture chambers of the In- 
quisition. And into the dungeons Senor Duque did 
verily descend in the course of his artistic pilgrimage, 
for we find specimens in this collection of handcuffs, 
anklets, and queer muzzle-shaped devices for im- 
prisoning the hand. 

Almost every kind of Architectural Iron Work is 
represented — keys, locks, railings, and gratings, or 
“vizzyings” as they were called in England in the 
Middle Ages. We have, in addition, marvellously 
wrought caskets and sea chests of iron and steel, 
also coats of arms and panels of repoussé work taken 
from the doors of castle and church. 


A PEDLAR. OF 


JEWELLERY 


eight inches in diameter. The great doors of 
churches, cathedrals, and castles were studded with 
these great nails, the bodies of which, consisting as 
they did of two pieces welded together, were pulled 
apart on the inner side of the door, and _ being 
hammered backwards in opposite directions, rivetted 
the huge wooden panels securely together. The 
heads of the nails were not hidden in the wood as 
they are now, but stood out as if they were proud 
of their usefulness, crested with flowers and other 
quaint devices from the ingenious brain of the master 
craftsman. The hinges, the handles, and the knockers 
were likewise honoured, for in those days beauty and 
art were the handmaidens of utility. 

The knockers in the present collection are as 
beautiful, and almost as varied, as the nails, not to 
mention the large iron clamps and hinges, twisted 
into queer long-bodied gargoyles or hammered into 
the form of a fleur-de-lys, which make us almost listen 


IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


N 


-A Pedlar of 


THE print reproduced, from an original in the 
section of Prints and Drawings of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, is interesting from 
two points of view. It is undated ; 
but belongs to the first half of the 
seventeenth century, and represents 
a pedlar with his tray seated on a bench with a young 
girl in bridal costume. ‘The contents of the tray are 
rings, brooches (or clasps), a small knife, and pins, and 
its shape is not unlike that still carried by Dutch 
hawkers. The pedlar is in a state of despair, while the 
bride sits stolidly in absolute disregard of his existence. 
To explain this state of things, the following verse, 


in old Dutch, is very beautifully written around the 
margin :— 
** Wie met bedroch sijn craem stoffert, 
En also meijnt te ghewinnen rijckdom groot : 
Voonvaer hij ten lesten met pouer logeert, 
Bij de bruijt sittende craut sijn hoot.” 


Jewellery in the 
17th Century 


Which may be translated: ‘‘ Whoever furnishes his 


Notes 


pack with fraud, and so thinks to gain great riches, 
truly, at last, he lodges with poverty; and sitting 
by the bride scratches his head ”—because she will 
not buy his wares. There is good reason to con- 
clude that this morality was made as a design for 
an early Delft plate. The original is 7 inches in 
diameter, and the general arrangement and _pro- 
portion pretty much the same as those of the set 
of Delft plates just reproduced and published for 
the Museum, though the latter are later in date. 
It would be surrounded, on the rim, by a border of 
conventional ornament; the engraving supplying the 
decoration for the centre. If made for this purpose, 
it would appear to belong to the period of the very 
beginning of Delft ware of the kind; but, however 
that may be, its interest as a representation of a pedlar 
of jewellery of three centuries ago is undeniable, and 
it offers a sad commentary on the tricks prevalent in 
the trade at that time.—E. F. S. 


THE old aquafortis etching on silvered brass, illus- 
trated, represents a city magnate of the period (early 
seventeenth century), with more 
modern rim in copper repoussé work 
twelve inches in diameter. The name 
of engraver cannot be traced, but evidently it is the 
work of a skilful artist, the features being exceedingly 
well defined and the expression good. 


Etching on 
Silvered Brass 


Books Received 


Reproductions of Oriental Embroideries and Carpets, by BE. W. 
Albrecht. 


The Song of Songs which ts Solomon’s, 5s. net. (S. Wellwood, 
London.) 


The Collector, Vol. \1I., by Ethel Deane. (Horace Cox, 
London.) 


The Discoveries tn Crete, by Ronald M. Burrows, 5s. (John 
Murray.) 


Old English Furniture, by G. Owen Wheeler, 7s. 6d. net. 
(L. Upcott Gill.) 


Bury St. Edmunds: Notes and Impressions, by Rev. H. J. 
Dukinfield Astley, M.A., Litt.D., Is. 6d. net. (Elliot 
Stock.) 


The Magic Plumes, by Mrs, Steuart Erskine, 6s. (Methuen 
and Co.) 


AN exceptionally beautiful English edition of Théo- 
phile Gautier’s works has been privately published 
by Mr. George D. Sproull, of New 
ie ZOp nis York, the English rights having been 
Gautier’s : 
ects acquired by Mr. Henry Bumpus, of 
236. High. Holborn, W.C. The type, 
binding, illustrations, and paper are chosen with 
exquisite taste, and the translation is unabridged. 
Only one hundred copies have been issued in this 
country. 
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Notes and Queries 


[ The Editor invites the assistance of readers of THE 
CoNNOISSEUR who may be able to impart the tnforma- 
tion required by Correspondents. | 


PEWTER OR LEAD MACES. 


To the Editor of THE CONNOISSEUR. 

Sr1r,—I shall be obliged if your readers wi.l give 
me any references to any mention of the u-e of 
pewter or lead for the making of maces. Do any 
examples now exist in public or private collections ? 

Yours. truly Baek Je 
UNIDENTIFIED PORTRAIT 

or A Lapy. 
To the Lditor of 

THE CONNOISSEUR. 
Srr,—As a subscriber to 
THE CONNOISSEUR, I take 
the liberty of sending you 
the enclosed photo. of an 
English oil painting, and 
asking you if you could 
kindly send me informa- 

tion regarding the same. 
It is a life-size head, but 
there is no signature visible 
As far as 
it is in my power to judge, 
I should think it probably 
came from the hand of one 
of the eighteenth century 


on the canvas. 


or early nineteenth century 
school of English portrait 
painters. 

I should be very much 
obliged if you could tell 
me the personality and the 
artist. As the photo. shows 
every detail, I hope that you will achieve some result 
and excuse this tax on your time. 

Yours truly, M. K. 


UNIDENTIFIED PORTRAIT 


UNIDENTIFIED PORTRAITS. 
To the Editor of Tuk CONNOISSEUR. 

Sir,—The Portrait of a Youth reproduced in your 
June Number, the subject of a query by J. S., bears 
a remarkable resemblance in every respect to a por- 
trait of King Edward VI., ascribed to Zucchero, in 
the headmaster’s house at Shrewsbury School, repro- 
duced in Fisher’s Annals of Shrewsbury School. 

Yours faithfully, SALOPIENSIS. 


To the Editor of THE CONNOISSEUR. 
Sir,—The portraits for identification in this month’s 
(June) number are, I should say from my knowledge 
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A LADY 


of medals, those of King Edward VI. and his sister 
Mary Tudor. Yours faithfully, W. C. W. 


To the Editor of THE CONNOISSEUR. 


Dear Sir,—The two portraits J. S. enquires the 
identity of on page 112 of the June Number 
appear to be, first that of Anne of Cleves, by 
Holbein, which was engraved by Houbraken in 
1839, and then described as in the possession of 
Thomas Barret, Esq. The second is a portrait of 
Edward VI. 

J. S.’s portraits are probably copies of the originals. 

Yours truly, H. B. B. 


To the Editor of 


THE CONNOISSEUR. 


Sir,—I have in my pos- 
session an engraving of one 
of the unidentified pictures 
in the June number of 
THE CONNOISSEUR. 

The engraving is Anne 
of Cleves, Queen of Henry 
VIIL., painted by Holbein, 
and engraved by T. Wood- 
man and H. Mutton. Pub- 
lished as the Act directs, 
August 1st, 1784. 

My engraving is in 
Rapin’s “History of Lng- 
land, also in my posses- 
sion, and the engraving is 
identical with the unidenti- 
fied picture. Trusting this 
may assist, 

I am, yours truly, 
(Mrs.) W. H. W. 


The original may be in the Royal Collection. 
M. W. 


To the Editor of THE CONNOISSEUR. 


Dear Sir,—Two unidentified portraits in June 
issue are: Anne of Cleves, wife of Henry VIII., by 
Holbein ; King Edward VJ., son of Henry VIIL., 
probably by the same hand. Yours, €tC.,° Fears 


To the Editor of THE CONNOISSEUR. 


Dear Sir,—The unidentified portraits published 
in THE CONNOISSEUR of this month (June, 1907, 
page 112), are, I think, those of Anne of Cleves and 
of Prince Edward of Wales (Edward VI.). See 
Holbein’s portrait of Anne of Cleves in the Louvre at 
Paris. Believe me, yours truly, F. A. O. L. 


PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST’S WIFE 
BY REMBRANDT 


(From the Painting in the possession of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, at Chatsworth) 


INSTEAD of a monthly average of about five sales, 
the June picture dispersals this year number about a 
dozen, and nearly all 
of them are interest- 
ing from one point of 
view or another. The 
earliest one of the 
month (June 4th) com- 
prised the contents 
of the late Hon. Lady 
Hotham’s residence at 
No. 1, Upper Brook 
Street, and was held 
by Messrs. Arber, Rutter, Waghorn and Brown, on the 
premises. The only “lot” of any note so far as we 
are just now concerned was a recorded but untraced 
portrait by George Romney, Henrietta Gertrude, only 
child of Sir Charles Hotham, 8th Bart., of South Dalton ; 
this lady was born in 1753, and died on December 2nd, 
1816; she sat to Romney five times between Decem- 
ber 8th, 1780, and March 21st, 1781. The portrait is 
a half-figure, and shows her in a low white dress with 
greenish classical cloak, brown hair dressed high and 
bound with greyish band of ribbon, canvas, 30 in. by 
25 in. The artist received 18 gns. for painting the 
portrait, which now realised £2,950. 

Messrs. Robinson & Fisher’s principal picture sale of 
the season (June 6th) at Willis’s Rooms, King Street, 
St. James’s Square, was chiefly remarkable on account 
of the fine example of Sir Thomas Lawrence, a Portrait 
of Julia Peel, elder daughter of Sir Robert Peel, as a 
child, whole length, seated in a landscape, dressed in 
pink, with dark curly hair, holding a favourite spaniel, 
on canvas, 56 in. by 44 in. The picture comes from 
Drayton Manor, Tamworth, and was now sold by 
order of the Trustees of the Settled Estate of Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart., “to replace silver, china, library, and 
furniture at Drayton Manor, and for making necessary 
alterations, including installation of electric light.” The 
Court sanctioned the sale “subject to the painting 
realising 6,000 gns. at auction.” The picture, which was 
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exhibited at the Royal Academy of 1828, No. 27, the 
catalogue erroneously describing the child as “the 
daughter of the Right Hon. W7//cam Peel,” is well known 
through the engraving of Samuel Cousins, published 
under the title of “‘ Childhood’s Innocence,” in October, 
1833, and is referred to at length in Williams’s “ Life” of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, in which is quoted an interesting 
letter from the artist to his patron concerning the 
portrait. A very much higher price than the 6,000 gns. 
minimum placed on it by the Court was expected, and 
it is said to have been valued at 17,000 gns. It, how- 
ever, only realised 8,000 gns. This portrait quite 
overshadowed the other pictures in the sale, aiong 
which were : Sir T. Lawrence, Portrait of Miss Ogilvie, 
called “ The Age of Innocence,” 35 in. by 27 in., 240 gns. ; 
Sir H. Raeburn, Portrait of J. Patterson, engineer of the 
Leith Docks of the Caledonian Canal, in black coat and 
white cravat, seated at a table, 50 in. by 40 in., 320 gns. ; 
Sir J. Reynolds, Portrait of a Lady, in grey satin dress, 
trimmed with blue ribbon and embroidered with pearls, 
30 in. by 25 in., 140 gns.; A. Van der Neer, 4 Mooniit 
Landscape, with cloudy sky, man and boy with a dog, 
making their way towards houses on the left, 28 in. by 
21 in. 200 gns.; and J. De Vries and D. Teniers, 
Courtyard of a Palace, with figures conversing in the 
foreground, panel, 36 in. by 27 in., 105 gns. 

Messrs. Christie’s first interesting sale of the month 
(June 7th) comprised the pictures by old masters and 
historical portraits, the property of the Duke of Fife, 
removed from Duff House, Banffshire, which the Duke 
recently presented to the neighbouring community. 
These pictures were part of a very large collection which 
was made by James, Earl of Fife, towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, and were placed in Duff House, 
where they remained until removed to Messrs. Christie’s 
rooms. The total of £9,383 17s. was realised by 150 
lots. Two of the portraits in this collection were pur- 
chased for Sir Weetman Pearson, M.P., and by him 
presented to the House of Commons, where they now 
hang in the members’ dining-room. These two are 
Janssens’s portrait of Francis, Lord Cottington, Lord 
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Treasurer and Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Kneller’s 
portrait of Sir Spenser Compton, Earl of Wilmington, 
Speaker of the House of Commons and Prime Minister. 
From the point of view of price, the most important 
picture in the sale was an example of A. Van der Neer, 
A River Scene, with buildings, boats, figures, and animals 
(moonlight effect), 38 in. by 523 in., which realised 
1,400 gns.: the merits of this picture were more or less 
obscured by generations of dust accumulation, and the 
removal of the coating of varnish and dirt has revealed 
a very beautiful work by this master. The more im- 
portant of the other pictures included Lucas de Heere, 
Portrait of Princess Elizabeth, afterwards Queen, in rich 
slashed dress, with lace collar, jewelled necklace, and 
flowers in her hair, on panel, 35 in. by 26 in., inscribed 
“ Atatis 20, An® 1553,” 265 gns.; J. Highmore, Portrait 
of Maria Gunning, Countess of Coventry, in white satin 
dress with lace frills, 49 in. by 39 in., signed, and dated 
1745, 190 gns.; six portraits by C. Janssens, including 
Henry, Prince of Wales, in mauve dress richly em- 
broidered with gold, wearing the Riband and Order 
of the Garter, 84 in. by 51 in., 120 gns.; Henry, Prince 
of Wales, Prince Charles, and Princess Elizabeth, the 
three children of James I., in rich dresses with lace 
collars, a small dog on the right, 48 in. by 63in., 320 gns. ; 
and Princess Elizabeth, atterwards Queen of Bohemia, 
in green dress. embroidered with white thread, muslin 
collar and cuffs, holding a small book in her right hand, 
46 in. by 38 in., 115 gns.; several portraits by Sir G. 
Kneller, including Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Clevelani, 
in blue dress trimmed with ermine, wearing pearl neck- 
lace and hair ornaments, standing on a terrace, 9I in. by. 
54 in., 220 gns.; eleven by Sir P. Lely, notably the 
Duchess of Richmond, daughter of Lord Brudenell, in 
grey dress lined with white, a yellow scarf over her 
shoulder, 49 in. by 39 in., 200 gns.; and the Duchess of 
York, mother of Queen Mary and Queen Anne, in brown 
dress lined with blue, black robe, pearl neckiace, and 
ornaments, 49 in. by 39 in., 150 gns.; a portrait by an 
artist of the Dutch school of the Duchess of Buckingham, 
widow of the first Duke (1592-1628), in black dress and 
widow’s weeds, wearing a miniature of her husband, 
27 in. by 19 in., 230 gns.; this was catalogued as by 
P. Mignard, and as representing Madame de Mont- 
morency ; P. Nason, Portrazt of the Duchess of Tyrconnel, 
in crimson dress with slashed sleeves, 31 in. by 25 in., 
signed and dated 1670, 190 gns.; 1. Ostade, Zhe Jnn 
Door, a group of peasants with cart and horses outside 
a tavern, 33 in. by 48 in., 135 gns.; Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Portrait of George, Earl of Tyrconnel, in rich red 
brocade dress with white lace frill and cuffs, 48 in. by 
38 in., 105 gns.; two portraits by Sir A. Van Dyck of 
James Stuart, first Duke of Richmond, in black figured 
silk dress, his mantle embroidered with the “ crachat ” 
of the Order of St. Esprit, 80 in. by 47 in., 170 gns.; and 
Frances FHloward, Duchess of Richmond, in black silk 
dress with capuchon over her head, white ruff round her 
neck and bosom, the bodice richly adorned with pearls, 
So in. by 47 in., 320 gns.; and F. Zuccaro, Portrait of 
William Parr, Earl of Essex, in white dress with lace 
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ruff, wearing the Riband and Order of the Garter, 
42 in. by 33 In., 250 gns. 

Monday’s sale (June roth) at Christie’s was exclusively 
remarkable for the very high price paid for an example 
of Watteau, Za Contredanse, 17 in. by 21 in., which 
formed part of an anonymous property, and which 
realised 2,700 gns. On June 13th Messrs. Robinson and 
Fisher sold a number of pictures by old and modern 
masters. The most novel feature of this day’s dispersal 
was the series of thirty-one pictures by Mr. Wynford 
Dewhurst, R.B.A., the property of the artist himself; 
these pictures were sold without reserve, and produced 
prices which varied from 3 to 60 gns. each, the total 
amount realised being £446. This is Mr. Dewhurst’s 
third “annual” sale, and with each of these dispersals 
he has been apparently satisfied. 

The most important sale of the month (June 14th) 
comprised pictures by old masters from a number of 
sources, including the properties of the Lady Kortright, 
of Viscount Falkland, and the late Mr. Massey-Main- 
waring, £32,222 being realised by 129 lots, so far the 
highest single day’s total for pictures of the present 
season. Raeburn’s splendid whole-length portrait of 
Mrs. Hart, daughter of Sir J. Montgomery, of Stanhope, 
94 in. by 59 in., painted about 1810, realised the highest 
figure of the day, namely, 6,600 gns.; it was now sold 
by order of the trustees of the late Major R. J. Hotchkis, 
of Crookston, Paisley. The same artist’s portrait of 
Lady Dalrymple, wife of Lord Hailes, 29 in. by 24 in., 
sold for 1,450 gns.; whilst Raeburn’s portrait of Major 
Robert McGregor, of the East India Company, 48 in. by 
38 in., went for 3co gns. It had been anticipated that 
Capt. F. H. Huth’s magnificent Gainsborough landscape, 
a pastoral scene with figures and cattle, a herdsman 
carrying a staff standing beneath a group of trees, tend- 
ing some cows and a flock of sheep by a clear pool, 
47 in. by 59 in, would have realised the highest price 
of the day, but the hammer fell at 5,700 gns.; it lad 
been purchased at Lord De La Warr’s sale in 1857 for 
425 gns. An unusually fine portrait by Gainsborough, 
a half-figure of a gentleman—whose exact identity we 
are permitted to reveal, viz. Mr. Davy, of Yoxford, 
Suffolk—in buff coat with white cravat, lace ruffs, and 
powdered hair, seated, resting his hands upon a book, 
29 in. by 24 in., realised 1,950 gns.; a whole-length, by 
the same artist, of James Donnithorne, Sheriff of Corn- 
wall, 1731, in brown coat, black vest, breeches and 
stockings, seated at a table in his library, 80 in. by 
61 in., brought 900 gns.—this was the property of the 
Jate Capt. Arthur Mohun Harris. There were two por- 
traits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, the more important being 
the well-known whole-length of John ALusters, of Col- 
wick, near Nottingham (1753-1827), 93 in. by 57 in., and 
this realised 1,950 gns. ‘‘ Squire” Musters was painted 
by Reynolds in 1777-8, the artist receiving 150 gns. 
for it; it is well known from James Scott’s engraving ; 
about 1820 some hopeless vandal painted a modern 
costume on the picture, but in 1872 this was skilfully 
cleaned off, and the portrait revealed in the state it 


appeared when it left Reynolds’s studio. The far less 
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attractive Reynolds, also a whole-length, was of /ohn 
Barker, of Lowestoft, designer of Ramsgate Harbour, 
in crimson velvet dress, 93 in. by 57 in., engraved by 
J. Jones, sold for 135 gns.; this portrait was in the 
Royal Academy of 1786, and was once the property of 
Sir T. Lawrence. 

Romney was represented by several pictures, notably 
a Portrait of Mrs. Patrick Craufurd Bruce, wife of 
Patrick, fifth son of Sir Michael Bruce, of Stenhouse. 
She sat to the artist in 1785, who received twenty 
guineas for the work. Mrs. Bruce is in white dress 
and blue gown, and holds a fan, canvas, 29 in. by 
24 in., 580 gns.; a picture of a lady as a Madonna, in 
red and green dress, holding a sleeping infant, 30 in. 
by 25 in., also realised 580 gns. A companion pair of 
portraits by Sir William Beechey of the Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester, each 56 in. by 46 in., sold by 
order of the managers of the Royal Asylum for Deaf 
and Dumb Poor, realised 520 gns. and 300 gns. re- 
spectively, that of the Duke being of exceptionally high 
quality. A Velasquez portrait, the property of the well- 
known amateur artist, the late Mr. H. B. Brabazon, of 
Queen Mariana, second wife of Philip IV. of Spain, 
in white dress, 28 in. by 23 in., went for 750 gns., as 
compared with the 230 gns. it sold for at Col. Hugh 
Baillie’s sale in 1858. Mr. Brabazon’s property also 
included an example of W. Muller, A View of Corfu, 
14} in. by 23} in., 200 gns. The day’s sale also in- 
cluded: Jan Steen, 4x Interior with Peasants and Still 
Life, on panel, 22 in. by 17 in., signed, 1,600 gns. ; 
A. Ostade, Am Alchemist seated in his Laboratory, on 
panel, 15 in. by 13 in., 1,300 gns. (in 1857 this was sold 
for 50 gns.); Paul Veronese, Mars, Venus, and Cupid, 
18} in. square, 740 gns. (this realised 41 gns. at Sir T. 
Lawrence’s sale in 1830); J. Stark, 4 Common near the 
Coast, with donkeys and peasant, on panel, 17 in. by 
23 in., 210 gns.; J. Opie, Portrazt of Miss Jane Porter, 
in blue dress, short white sleeves, brown hat, 28 in. by 
22 in., 125 gns.; Bissolo, Portrazt of a Lady in black 
and white dress and yellow head-dress, 16 in. by 133 in., 
310 gns.; N. Maes, A Philosopher seated at a Table 
on which are some books, 28 in. by 31 in., 270 gns.; 
G. Flinck, Portrait of a Merchant seated at a Table, 
41 in. by 34 in., 100 gns.; G. Stubbs, Portraits of Mr. 
and Mrs. Saltonstall and Daughter at Hillingdon Hall, 
Uxbridge, 23 in. by 31 in, signed and dated 1769, 
zoo gns.; M. Hondecoeter, Magpies and other Birds, 
45 in. by 35 in., 105 gns. ; Sir P. Lely, Portrart of Lady 
Dutton Colt in brown dress with white sleeves, 49 in. 
by 40in., 140 gns. ; and N. Berchem, A Rocky Landscape 
with peasants and animals, 32 in. by 44 in., 200 gns. 
Among Lord Falkland’s pictures was one which for 
over half a century has passed as by John Constable, 
A River Scene with a barge with three figures, two 
horses standing on the bank beyond, 47 in. by 38 in. 
This picture, which was purchased as a Constable at 
W. Cave’s sale in 1854 for 150 guineas, was now stated 
to be by F. W. Watts, and realised 380 guineas. The 
in the Massey-Mainwaring portion 
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yellow striped dress, holding a fan, 35 in. by 28 in, 
255 gns. 

Monday’s sale (June 17th) included some ancient and 
modern pictures “the property of a gentleman,” and 
others of the late Mr. G. H. Tod-Heatley, of Little- 
hampton, of the late Baron de Teissier, and from 
numerous private sources. The best of the pictures 
included a pair by W. Shayer, sen., A Highland River 
Scene, with peasants and cattle, and Zhe Farmers 
Team, each about 27 in. by 36 in., 166 gns.; Gonzales 
Coques, Portrait of a Gentleman in black dress with 
white collar, holding his gloves and a letter, on panel, 
27 in. by 19 in., 105 gns.; P. P. Rubens, Woody Lana- 
scape with a man driving a cart along a rugged road, 
sunset, on panel, 20 in. by 23 in., 310 gns.; Jan Steen, 
Two Figures in a Harbour, 13% in. by 11% in., 390 gns. ; 
D. Teniers, /zZerior with a peasant woman, vegetables, 
and utensils, on panel, 15 in. by 234 in., 6co gns.; and 
Terburg, A Lady and a Gentleman taking Wine, 15 in. 
by 134 in., 320 gns. The choice collection of water- 
colour drawings, “the property of a gentleman who has 
given up his town residence,” sold on Friday, June 21st, 
appears to have been that of Mr. Fairfax Rhodes, who 
exhibited some of the drawings at the Old Masters in 
1901. The more important were: W. Hunt, The Boy 
and the Wasp, 16% in. by 12} in., 100 gns.; W. Maris, 
A Marsh Land with cattle, 20 in. by 13% in., 200 gns. ; 
and A. Neuhuys, 7%e Little Nurse, 14 in. by 124 in., 1879, 
200 gns. The other properties included the following 
pictures: L. Deutsch, Ze Door of the Palace, on panel, 
21 in. by 14 in., 1905, 120 gns.; H. Harpignies, 4 Clamp 
of Trees, 163 in. by 12 in., 135 gns.; two by G. Jacquet, 
Une Grande Dame, 25 in. by 21 in., 120 gns., and Head 
of a Girl with blue dress, 21 ira, los Ges Ws, OS pas? 
Desiré Lucas, Saying Grace, 20 in. by 17 in., 120 gns.; 
J. Veyrassat, Gathering the Crop, 28 in. by 38 in., 1880, 
1oo gns.; Lord Leighton, Phryne at Eleusis, 86 in. by 
48 in., exhibited at the Royal Academy of 1882, 50 gns. 
—this realised 260 gns. at the artist’s sale in 1896 ; 
E. De Blaas, Venetian Courtship, 41 in. by 25 in., 1891, 
130 gns.; Rosa Bonheur, Three Donkeys, 12 in. by 15 in., 
1891, 100 gns.; Vicat Cole, A View of the Thames near 
Hedsor, 31 in. by 52 in., 1888, 300 gns. ; J. Hoppner, 
Portrait of Miss Rich, in white dress with powdered hair, 
29 in. by 24 in., 230 gns. —this was engraved by R. S. 
Clouston in 1891 ; J. Israels, The Drowned Fisherman, 
18 in. by 34 in., 420 gns.; L. Jiminez, A Rehearsal, 
on panel, 34 in. by 49 in., 1884, 210 gns.; B. W. Leader, 
A Flowery Field, Worcestershire, 29 in. by 47 in., 1899, 
165 gns.; and J. Seymour Lucas, St. Pauls: The King’s 
Visit to Wren, 64 in. by 48 in., exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, 1888, 250 gns. 

The Monday sale (June 24th) included modern pictures, 
the property of the late Mr. George Herring, sold by 
order of the executors for the benefit of King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund, and other properties. The only pictures 
of note were :—J. B. C. Corot, A Landscape with three 
figures, 17 in. by 23 in., 380 gns.; and J. F. Herring, 
senr., Portrait of Doctor Syntax, in a stable, 17 in. by 
23 in., 1823, 105 gns. Messrs. Foster’s sale of pictures 
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on June 26th included: Sir H. Raeburn, Portraits of a 
Gentleman and his Son, in a landscape, 230 gns. 

Messrs. Christie’s sale on June 28th comprised the 
collection of important modern pictures of the late 
Mr. William Imrie, of Holmstead, Moseley Hill, near 
Liverpool; the collection of the late Mr. F. H. Wood- 
roffe, of Down Street, Piccadilly, and from numerous 
other sources. Mr. Imrie’s collection formed the most 
important section of the sale; by his will he expressed 
a desire that, under certain conditions, some of his 
pictures were to pass into the National Gallery or some 
other public institution, but for reasons which have 
not been made public the executors decided to submit 
the collection to public sale, a total of about £12,000 
being realised. The finest of the three pictures by D. G. 
Rossetti was Veronica Veronese, a three-quarter figure of 
a female in green dress, touching the strings of a violin 
with her left hand and holding a bow in her right, a 
canary in a cage behind her, 43 in. by 35 in., signed with 
initials and dated 1872, and exhibited at the Old Masters 
in 1883; the original (or first recorded) owner of this 
work was Mr. F. R. Leyland, at whose sale in 1892 it 
realised 1,000 gns.; at the J. Ruston sale in 1898 it 
brought 1,550 gns., and at the R. Vaile dispersal in 1903 
3,800 gns. On the present occasion it sold for 2,750 gns. 
The picture of Dante at the Bier of Beatrice, 52 in. by 
76 in., signed and dated 1880, is a repetition on a some- 
what smaller scale of the work in the possession of the 
Corporation of Liverpool, but the two subjects of the 
predella do not occur in the larger picture, which cost 
41,500 in 1881; the Imrie version was painted for the 
late William Graham, and at his sale in 1886 it realised 
1,000 gns.; at the J. Ruston sale in 1898 it brought 3,000 
ens., and now realised 2,400 gns. The sameartist’s Proser- 
pine, 30 in. by 15 in., painted in 1882, sold for 440 gns. 
Sir E. Burne-Jones’s picture, Zhe Tree of Forgiveness, 
75 in. by 42 in., 1882, sold for 1,050 gns., and the same 
artist’s pastel drawing, Angeli Laudantes, 84 in. by 60 in., 
120 gns.; Sir L. Alma Tadema Pomona Festival, on 
panel, 12} in. by 203 in., exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
1879, 600 gns. ; Lord Leighton, A7Ze/z¢tzon, 48 in. by 36 in., 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1882, 1,200 gns.; 
Evelyn De Morgan, flora, 78 in. by 34 in., 1894, 
180 gns.; C. E. Perugini, Zhe Loom, 50 in. by 36 in., 
110 gns.; R. Spencer Stanhope, Resurrection Morning, 
50 in. by 66 in., 290 gns.; several by J. M. Strudwick, 
Passing Days, 30 in. by 108 in., 170 gns.; Evensong, 
36 in. by 36 in., 1897, 520 gns.; The Ramparts of Goa’s 
ffouse, 24 in. by 34 in., 100 gns.; Elaine, 30 in. by 23 in., 
115 gns,; and one with the legend— 


““Thy music, faintly falling, dies away, 
Thy dear eyes dream that love will live for aye”— 


30 in. by 15 in., 160 gns.—all these have been exhibited 
at the New Gallery ; and E. Verboeckhoven, Ewes and 
Lambs, on panel, 11} in. by 154 in., 1861, 110 gns. 

An anonymous property consisted of three pictures 
by Sir E. Burne Jones, The Return of the Princess, 
42 in. by 51 in., signed and dated 1866, 310 gns.; The 
King’s Daughter, 42 in. by 24 in., one of ‘the “Saint 
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George and the Dragon” series, 320 gns.; The Garden 
Court, 49 in. by 81 in., a study from “ The Briar Rose” 
series, 2,500 gns.; and one by G. F. Watts, For he had 
Great Possessions (St. Mark x. 22), 37 in. by 18 in., signed 
and dated 1896, 1,000 gns.—this was exhibited at the 
Old Masters two years ago. The sale also included the 
following pictures: two by Peter Graham, A dlountain 
Side, with Highland cattle, sun breaking through after 
rain, 36 in. by 30 in., 1889, 380 gns. ; and The Haven of 
Rest, 36 in. by 21 in., 1872, 280 gns.; L. Deutsch, Zhe 
Arab Schoolmaster, on panel, 21 in. by 18% in., 1889, 
85 gns.; Hamilton Macallum, Landing Long Lines, 
28 in. by 47 in., 1890, 80 gns.; J. J. Shannon, Madge, 
14 in. by 16 in., 1880, 130 gns.; J. Constable, Zhe Vale 
of Healh, Hampstead, 10% in. by 15 in., 270 gns.; E. 
Verboeckhoven, ewes, lamb, and goat in a Highland 
landscape, on panel, 25 in. by 21 in., 1857, 102 gns. ; 
O. Achenbach, At Maples, 38 in. by 58 in., 320 gns. ; 
J. C. Hook, The Prawn Catchers, 21 in. by 35 in., 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1863, 120 gns.; Briton 
Riviere, Pazthful unto Death, 40 in. by 20 in., 105 gns. ; 
and B. W. Leader, Am April Day,a view at Whittington 
near Worcester, 49 in. by 83 in., exhibited at the Royal 
Academy 1887, 500 gns.; and two drawings: Birket 
Foster, Peggy's Cottage, Witley, 84 in. by 13 in., 120 gns. ; 
and W. Maris, Cattle in a Meadow, 15 in. by 22 in., 
310 gns. 


ONE of the most important sales of its kind ever held 
in this country was concluded at Sotheby’s on June Ist. 
It had occupied two 
days, and on the second 
day alone nearly 
£14,000 was realised, 
and that although 
there were but 173 lots 
in the catalogue. As 
a rule, large sums of 
this utterly out-of-the- 
way character are at- 
tributable to expensive 
illuminated manuscripts, half a dozen of which might 
easily realise the sum named. On this occasion, however, 
there were few manuscripts of any kind, and if we except 
the original MSS. of Sir Walter Scott’s History of 
Scotland, in 3 vols., which realised £510, it may fairly 
be said that printed books alone were responsible for 
a total which puts all previous records in the shade. No 
one day’s sale of printed books has ever before realised 
so much as £14,000 so far as our experience carries us. 
The largest amount obtained for any library in this, or 
we believe any other country, was the (very nearly) 
£90,000 realised on the sale of the celebrated collection 
of William Beckford, of Fonthill; but this was sold in 
portions, and extended from first to last over sixty days, 
so that the average amount realised fer diem was 
comparatively small. / 

Since 1882-83 the value of books of a certain highly 
privileged class has very greatly increased, and this is 
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especially the case with regard to Shakesfeareana and 
old English plays generally. It is impossible to say 
what some of these will not realise in the present day, 
and certainly the sums obtained on this second day’s sale 
were enormous. A copy of the first folio, having a few 
leaves repaired, sold for £2,400, considerably less, how- 
ever, than the record price realised (£3,600) at the Van 
Antwerp salein March last. A perfect, sound, and genuine 
copy of the third folio sold for £1,550, and no such price 
as that has ever been realised before. This was one of 
the few copies of the first issue in which the portrait is 
printed on the title-page, and what is, perhaps, more 
unusual still, it had the “seven doubtful plays,” hardly 
ever found in copies “printed for Philip Chetwinde,” 
and bearing date 1663. A similar example, as good in 
every respect, sold for £755 in April, 1902, so we see 
that this unusual book is now regarded as being a 
hundred per cent. more important than it was some five 
years ago. A more surprising amount still was, however, 
obtained for the rare original edition of Arden of Faver- 
sham, a pamphlet of 37 leaves “imprinted for Edward 
White” in 1592. This realised no less than £1,210 
(unbound). The play was attributed to Shakespeare 
by Jacobs in the preface to his reprint of 1770, though 
without warrant. The author is unknown, and was so 
in 1812, for in that year the Duke of Roxburghe’s copy 
of a later edition was catalogued under the head of 
“ Anonymous.” 

That Zhe First Part of the Contention betwixt the two 
famous Houses of York and Lancaster, small 4to, 1594, 
should sell for as much as £1,910 would have occasioned 
some surprise two or three years ago, but we are used 
to high prices now. Shakespeare’s Henry VJ, Part IL., 
is said to have been founded upon this play, but who 
wrote it is unknown. Among other high prices, and 
there were scores of them, we notice particularly O/he//o, 
the second 4to edition, 1630, £101 (defective) ; Hanzet, 
4to, no date, £180 (wormed and cut close); A7zug Lear, 
first edition 1608, 4to, £250 (unbound); Z%e Merry 
Wives of Windsor, the second issue of the original 
4to edition 1619, £100 (unbound); Zhe Merchant of 
Venice, 1600, 4to (second edition I.R. for Thomas Heyes), 
£510(unbound) ; An Enterlude of Welth and Felth, 4to, 
15—, 4105 (unbound), as against £195 in June last year ; 
A New Enterlude called Thersytes, small 4to, 1550-56, 
£130 (unbound); 4 Warning for Faire Women, small 
4to, 1599, 4105 (unbound); John Phillip’s Commodye of 
Pacient and Meeke Grissill, small 4to, Thomas Colwell, 
no date, £250 (unbound, stained) ; John Heywood’s Zhe 
Playe called the Foure P's, small 4to, Copland, no date, 
£151 (unbound) ; George a Greene, the Pinner of Wake- 
field, small 4to, 1599, 4109 (unbound); and Bale’s 
Tragedye Manyfesting the Chefe Promyses of God unto 
Man, small 4to, 1538, £170 (unbound). An imperfect 
copy of Caxton’s Golden Legende, 1483, sold for £480, 
and Oscar Wilde’s Duchess of Padua, 1883, for £41. 
Only one other copy of this play is known to exist. It 
was written for Miss Mary Anderson, who rejected it, 
but was produced in New York in 1891. 

Many other very important books were sold at this 
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same Sale, but it is impracticable to deal with them here. 
One only can be referred to on account of its exceptional 
interest. This was a copy of the excessively scarce 
fugitive Pieces of Lord Byron, 1806, 4to, annotated 
throughout by the author for the second edition published 
the following year under the title of Hours of Tdleness. 
Byron had written on the half-title (? whether this work 
was issued with a title-page) the following memorandum : 
“Nov™ 8th, 1806, H.P.E., D:S.G., G.B., Southwell, Vale! 
Byron,” and underneath was a pen and ink drawing of 
the Byron coat of arms with its motto. Verses 1 and 2 
of ‘On leaving N-st-d” had been very materially altered. 
Thus “Through the cracks in these Battlements loud 
the winds whistle” had been revised, and now read 
partly in MS. “Through thy Battlements, Newstead, 
the hollow winds whistle.” In the second verse, “ Of the 
Barons of old who once proudly to battle” had been 
altered to “Of the steel-covered Barons who proudly to 
battle,’ this variant being again altered in Aours of 
Ldleness, probably on the proof. This relic of one of the 
greatest of the nineteenth century poets realised £180 
—a bargain, in our judgement, for the purchaser. Only 
one other perfect copy of Pugztive Pieces is known, and 
that must be worth £100 at least. 

The library of Mr. Thomas Russell, of Cleveden, 
Kelvinside, Glasgow, was sold with some other books 
at Sotheby’s on June 6th and 7th, the 660 lots in the 
catalogue realising £1,572. This was an excellent col- 
lection of an all-round character, and though the amount 
realised was not large when compared with many other 
sales which have taken place recently, the educational 
value of the library as a whole was undeniably great. 
The eight parts of Browning’s Bells and Pomegranates, 
all first editions, realised £28; a long series of works by 
Coleridge, mostly original editions, £29 10s.; A Pleasant 
Comedie of Faire Em, the Miller's Daughter of Man- 
chester, 1631, small 4to, £21 10s. (morocco extra); 
Seymour Haden’s Etudes a Peau Forte, 25 etchings, 
proofs on China paper, in a portfolio, Paris 1866, £200 ; 
Preston’s Life of Cambises, King of Percia, a tragedy, 
circa 1570, small 4to, £83; Swinburne’s The Queen 
Mother and Rosamund, with Pickering’s imprint, 1860, 
small 8vo, £29 (original cloth); and Wordsworth’s 
Lyrical Ballads, 1798, 8vo, £39 (original boards). With 
regard to Bells and Pomegranates above named, it may 
be mentioned that No. 6 of the series of parts—Colombe’s 
Birthday—nearly always belongs to the second edition. 
The parts were originally issued in yellowish or light 


brown covers, and must be distinguished from the col- 


lection published later on by Moxon in black cloth. That 
consists of “ remainder ” copies. 

Messrs. Sotheby’s sale of the 11th and two following 
days of June was noticeable chiefly for a number of 
works by Sir Walter Scott originally acquired by 
Alexander Hunter, a partner in the publishing firm of 
Constable. A manuscript poem, Zhe Battle of Killie- 
crankie, in the autograph of Sir Walter, realised 4315 10s. 
(four pages 4to); Zhe Lay of the Last Minstrel, 1805, 
and Ballads and Lyrical Pieces, 1810, together 2 vols. 
on large and fine paper (only four copies so printed), 
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£72; and a large and fine paper copy of Marmion, 1808, 
of which also but four copies were printed, 412; Sz 
Tristrem, by Thomas the Rhymer, edited by Sir Walter 
Scott, made £15 Ios. (large paper, boards); and a fairly 
good copy of the exceedingly scarce Hesperides, by 
Herrick, 1648, 8vo, £57 (portrait defective). It is worthy 
of note that Jane Austen’s Sense and Sensibility, 1st ed., 
3 vols., 1811, sold for as much as £42 Ios. (original 
boards, uncut, with the paper labels), but it was an 
unusually fine copy. This brings us to the sale of Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald’s dramatic library on the 14th of June— 
a large and important collection which would have 
realised a great deal more than £986 had the books 
been in better condition. Very many of them were 
defective in one or more respects, and the prices realised 
were, as a rule, lower than they would have been under 
more favourable conditions. We have not space to 
analyse this sale as it deserves, but it would be un- 
gracious not to testify to the enterprise and knowledge 
displayed, without which a large collection of books of 
this class cannot be formed. Some of the books, more- 
over, realised good prices, as, for instance, Dekker’s 
The Whore of Babylon, 1607, £24 (stained and defective) ; 
North-ward Hoe, 1607, £15 5s. (cut into); Zhe Two 
Noble Kinsmen, 1634, £25 10s. (on the whole a sound 
copy); Sir John Suckling’s The Discontented Colonel, 
no date, £24 (boards); and an imperfect copy of 
Shakespeare’s first folio of 1623, £135. 

The “portion of the library of a gentleman” sold on 
June 17th and 18th at Sotheby’s, and the selection from 
the library of the late Mrs. Craigie, better known under 
her pseudonym of ‘‘ John Oliver Hobbes,” dispersed at 
Christie’s on the 19th, practically bring the month’s 
record to a close, the remaining sales being comparatively 
unimportant. On the 19th, however, a copy of Atlantis 
by Frederick Tennyson, 1888, realised £23 at Hodgson’s 
(original blue wrapper), a point worth remembering since 
this privately printed poem is very seldom met with. 
Among the many other books worthy of more than 
passing notice, but which it is impossible to deal with 
as they deserve, the following occurred for sale during 
the latter part of June—a fine copy of ASsop’s Fadbule, 
revised by Sebastian Brant, and printed at Basle in 
1501, with numerous woodcuts, small folio, £50 (modern 
calf); the ninth edition of the Bible in German, 1483, 
large folio, £24 10s. (oak boards) ; Bidpay’s Dérectorium 
Humane Vite, 1484-5, folio, the first edition of this 
interesting old book of fables, £37 (russia); Forestus’ 
De Plurimis Claris Sceletisque Mulieribus, 1497, folio, 
£56 (morocco extra); the Hore printed by Simon du 
Bois at Paris in 1527, small 4to, £79 (new morocco) ; 
an imaginative picture book of the fifteenth century, 
known as the Psalterium Novum Beate Marie Virginis, 
1492, small 4to, £128, and a number of manuscripts, 
the most noticeable for its literary associations being 
The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, containing some 
seventeen leaves supposed to be in the handwriting of 
Sir Philip Sidney. This realised £70, while Les Fadles 
@ Ovide en Francois, on vellum (Szec. xiv.), brought 
£200, although it contained but one miniature. It had, 
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however, several hundred illuminated ornamental initials 
of good quality. Milton’s Paradise Lost, 1667, with the 
second title, according to Lowndes, realised £110 
(original sheep, some leaves defective and stained), and 
the poet Gray’s own copy of London and its Environs 
Described, 6 vols., 8vo, 1761, containing many marginal 
notes in his hand, £43 (old calf). In 1845 this set sold 
at Evans’s for 15 gns., and in 1901 for £53. 


THOUGH the engravings sold during June were by no 
means numerous, their quality as a whole was of a 
remarkably high order. 
Two sales were held at 
Christie’s rooms and 
three at Sotheby’s, at 
each of which many 
notable lots changed 
hands. The first sale 
to be recorded is that 
held at the King Street 
roomsonthe 4th, which 
consisted of some fine 
engravings of the early English school, mostly printed in 
colours, including a complete set of the Crzes of London, 
the property of the late Mr. F. H. Woodrofe, and various 
Reynolds and other portraits from various private sources. 

The clow of the sale proved to be the set of C7vies, 
though it did not realise a sum at all approaching the 
present record. It consisted of the thirteen plates, 
printed in colours, of which TZzrmifs and Carrots, 
Oranges, and Matches were fine, and Gingerbread has the 
additional figure. A fine set at the present time is worth 
asum approaching £1,000, but for the set in question 
no one could be found ready to give more than £283 Ios. 
This set was in the Woodrofe section, and other items 
from the same property were Zhe Hours of the Day, a 
set of four prints in colours, by Tomkins and Delattre 
after Hamilton, £215 5s.; and a coloured copy of 
Mrs. Robinson, by J. R. Smith after Romney, £147. 

In the anonymous properties Reynolds was represented 
by nice impressions of Lady Charles Spencer by W. 
Dickinson, £136 tos. ; Wiss Sarah Campbell by V. Green, 
£105; The Ladies Waldegrave by the same, £141 1G Siy 
and The Hon. Mrs. Beresford with Mrs. Gardiner and 
Lady Townshend, by T. Watson—a second state— £105. 
There must also be noted a proof of that well-known 
Lawrence print Countess Gower and Child, £199 1o0s.; 
and A Bacchante, by C. Knight after Romney, in colours, 
which together with The Hon. Mrs. Damer, and Mrs. 
Cosway, after Cosway by Schiavonetti, made £278 5s. 

On the toth Sotheby’s dispersed the collection of 
engravings formed by Colonel R. J. Tudway, which 
included in its scope some fancy subjects by masters of 
the English school and an important series of sporting 
prints. In the first section, M/s. Q by Blake, and 
Windsor Castle by Maile, both in colours and with large 
margins, together made £75; and among the sporting 
subjects Alken’s Quorn Hunt, a set of 8 coloured aqua- 
tints by F. C. Lewis, made £97; and The High Mettled 


In the Sale Room 


Racer, a set of six large coloured aquatints also after 
Alken, made £53. The whole collection, which consisted 
of 140 lots, produced just short of £900. 

The same firm dispersed an interesting collection on 
the 19th, the importance of which can be gathered from 
the fact that the day’s total amounted to nearly £1,900. 
The chief lot was a fine impression in colours of Lady 
Elizabeth Foster, by Bartolozzi after Reynolds, which 
realised £160. Other important lots were A/zss Cumber- 
land, by J. R. Smith after Romney, which notwithstand- 
ing that the inscription space was slightly cut, reached 
£150; Narcissa and Painting, both painted and en- 
graved by J. R. Smith, made £120 and £88 respectively ; 
and Courtship and Matrimony, each by Jukes after 
Williams, went for £98. 


AT the beginning of June collectors and dealers 
alike were all anticipating the dispersal of the famous 
Sanderson collection of 
Wedgwood, which was 
announced to take 
place at Christie’s on 
the 12th. Catalogues 
were issued, and the 
whole collection was 
placed on exhibition ; 
but on the evening pre- 
ceding the sale it was 
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announced that the 
whole collection had been sold privately. It is unneces- 
sary to dilate on the importance of this collection, which 
represents the work of the greatest English potter from 
the earliest to the latest times, as our readers can refer 
to the illustrated account included in our first volume. 
Since its formation it has been on exhibition at a museum 
on loan, and was only offered for sale from want of space 
required for its suitable display in the owner’s residence. 
When compared with previous seasons, this June does 
not hold a favourable position so far as porcelain and 
pottery are considered, the important pieces sold during 
the month being remarkably few in number. On the 
toth some valuable Continental and Oriental pieces were 
sold, but otherwise the month’s sales were not notable. 
The sale on the roth opened with some nice pieces of 
Sévres porcelain, which included a cabaret by Morin, 
which made £136, and two ecuelles, covers and stands, 
which made £257 and £273 respectively. Then there 
was offered a Dresden group of lovers, which went for 
£126, which was followed by a lustred Gubbio plaque, 
which was bid up to £294. The remaining lots were ali 
Chinese, and many made high figures. Amongst them 
were no less than nine seated figures of Kwan Yin, one 
of which went for £304 Ios., another for £210, and 
another for £199 10s. The chief lot, however, was com- 
posed of two Chinese egg-shell lanterns of the Kang-he 
dynasty, which reached the high sum of £1,837 Ios. 
A large and important collection of old Nankin and 
other Chinese porcelain, the property of the late Mr. 
William Imrie and others, brought the month’s china 
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sales to a close on the 26th and 27th. The first day was 
only rendered notable by the sale of a small Ming 
hexagonal teapot, enamelled with flowers in famille 
verte, which reached the high figure of £231; but on 
the second day the rare pieces sold included a square 
Kang-he vase, enamelled with flowers emblematic of the 
seasons, which made £1,732 Ios. ; a pair of large beaker- 
shaped vases, enamelled with chrysanthemums, sold for 
£504, and for a pair of Kang-he powdered-blue bottles 
£304 10s. was given. ‘There must also be noted a Ming 
figure of a male deity and a pair of Kien-Lung figures 
of birds, each of which went for £315, and a pair of 
Kang-he kylins, which realised £399. 


Messrs. GLENDINING & Co. held their usual sale of 
coins and medals on the 19th and 2oth, which included a 
collection of Cromwel- 
lian coins and medals 
formed by Major Gen- 
eral Gosset, C.B. This 
collection proved to be 
the feature of the sale, 
several of the items 
making high prices. A 
fine example of Oliver 
Cromwell’s Simon’s 
crown in gold, unfor- 
tunately with the slight trace of a flaw, at one time in the 
Thomas, Montagu and other well-known collections, 
made the most important price, realising £80. The only 
other example known was in the Murdoch collection, at 
the dispersal of which it realised £174. A half broad, 
1656, by Simon, made £23; another dated 1658, by 
Tanner, went for £17. £15 Ios. was given for a two 
shillings of the same date, also by Tanner, and a nine- 
pence and a sixpence went for 49 Ios. and £8 Ios. 
respectively. For a copper pattern Cromwell farthing 
£9 5s. was given, and two crowns, one by Simon and 
the other by Tanner, realised £12 and £9 respectively. 
Amongst the medals a gold medal issued for the battle 
of Dunbar reached £35; a Lord General medal, at one 
time in the Montagu collection, sold for £27, and a 
Funeral medal, the larger Dutch medal, made £14 Ios. 

The war medals sold included several important 
naval and military general service medals. Of the 
former there must be noted one with bars for October 
12th, 1798, Anse la Barque, December 18th, 1809, 
Martinique and Guadaloupe, 417 Ios. ; another with the 
Eurotas bar, £10; one with Phoebe bar, £11; and one 
with the Venerable bar, £10. No less than five Military 
General Service medals with ten bars were included, 
one making £10 1os., two others £9 5s., and the remain- 
ing two £9 each. Finally there must be mentioned an 
Army of India medal with bar for Seetabuldee and 
Nagpore, which made £23. 

An important gold medal for the battle of Culloden 
appeared at Sotheby’s on the 5th, realising £102, whilst 
at the same sale a crown of the Rose of Henry WANE. 
an exceptional rarity, made £220. 
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The same firm also sold during June the valuable 
collection formed by the late Mr. Bruce Cartwright, of 
Honolulu, its dispersal occupying the Wellington Street 
rooms for eight days. 


NUMEROUS sales of old English silver plate were 
held at Christie’s during June, but none was of any 
great importance, ex- 
cept that held on the 
13th and 14th, which 
included items from 
about half-a-dozen col- 
lections. The chief lot 
was an English marble 
and silver-gilt tankard 
and cover of the middle 
of the sixteenth century 
which was knocked 
down for £480. This was followed by a Commonwealth 
tankard and cover, London hall-mark, 1657, maker’s 
mark a hound, which made £145, and an Elizabethan 
tiger ware jug which made £110 5s. A large number 
of early spoons were also sold, a set of six Charles I. 
apostle spoons making £230, and four of the Elizabethan 
period going for £75. Two important apostle spoons 
of the period of James I. were also sold on the 28th, 
realising together £120. There still remains to be 
mentioned a Book of Common Prayer in a seventeenth 
century silver cover, chased with portraits of Charles I. 
and Queen Henrietta Maria, which made £180 on the 
sth, and a Charles II. porringer with the hall-mark for 
1671, 6 oz. 10 dwts., which realised 170s. an ounce. 


THE furniture sold during the month was as a whole 
of smaller importance than the porcelain and pottery, the 
chief features being contained in the sale 
on the 1oth. They included a Louis XV. 
marqueterie table which reached £399, a 
Chippendale commode carved with flowers, fruit, and 


Furniture 


foliage, which made £162 15s., and four Queen Anne 
walnut wood chairs and an armchair, the backs shaped 
to the outline of a shell, on cabriole legs and lions’ claw 
feet, for which £483 was given. 


QUITE a number of important art objects appeared 
in the King Street sale rooms during June, one of the 
sales consisting of a 
further portion of the 
interminable Hawkins 
collection. On the 6th 
a large miniature por- 
trait of two sisters by 
Andrew Plimer 
attracted considerable 
attention, and was 
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eventually sold for 
£1,050. On the toth 
a French fourteenth century upright ivory plaque, carved 
in high relief with The Crucifixion and The Flagellation, 
made £315, and on the same day a Limoges enamel 
casket, painted with scriptural subjects, went for £194 5s. 
The Hawkins sale, which took place on the 11th, con- 
sisted mainly of French snufi-boxes and other objects 
of vertu, the 125 items producing nearly £8,000. Two 
octagonal snuff-boxes, both of the period of Louis XVL., 
each made £600, another of the same period in the 
shape of a heart went for £350, and another for £380. 
An old English shuttle-shaped gold snuff-box with the 
London hall-mark for 1772 made £550, and a miniature 
by Nicholas Hilliard of Mary Queen of Scots realised 
4157 10s. On the 18th the Battersea enamels collected 
by the late Lord Haliburton were dispersed, one of 
which, an oblong box painted with landscapes and coast 
scenes, made £262 1os., and three others together pro- 
duced nearly £350. 

There must also be recorded a panel of old Brussels 
tapestry with The Return of the Spies in a foliage and 
shell border, 11 ft. 6 in. by Io ft. 6 in., which realised 
£420 on the roth. 
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Special Notice 

READERS of THE CONNOISSEUR who desire to have 
pedigrees traced, the accuracy of armorial bearings 
enquired into, paintings of arms made, book plates 
designed, or otherwise to make use of the depart- 
ment, will be charged fees according to the amount 
of work involved. Particulars will be supplied on 
application. 


When asking information respecting genealogy or 
heraldry, it is desirable that the fullest details, so far 
as they may be already known to the applicant, 
should be set forth. 


Only replies that may be considered to be of 
general interest will be published in these columns. 
Those of a personal character, or in cases where the 
applicant may prefer a private answer, will be dealt 
with by post. 


Readers who desire to take advantage of the 
opportunities offered herein should address all letters 
on the subject to the Manager of the Heraldic 
Department, at the Offices of the Magazine, 95, 
Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. 


Answers to Correspondents 
Heraldic Department 


1,072 (New York).—Urian Oakes, President Harvard Uni- 
versity from 1675 to 1681, was not the Urian Okes whose 
name appears amongst the admissions to Merchant Taylors’ 
School in 1652. In the school register the latter is described 
as ‘* Urian Okes, eld. son of Urian, merchant taylor, born in 
Antholin’s par., 15 Aug., 1640,” while the former is known 
to have accompanied his father to Massachusetts when a child, 
and to have graduated in 1649 at the college of which he 
afterwards became president. The American divine married 
Ruth, daughter to the Rev. William Ames, and, returning to 
England during the Commonwealth, obtained the living of 
Titchfield, from which, however, he was ejected soon after 
the Restoration. He returned to Massachusetts in 1671, 
and became the minister at Cambridge, where he remained 
until his death. His brother, Thomas Oakes, the Speaker to 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives, was born in 
Cambridge, Mass., 18th June, 1644, and died at Easthaven, 
Mass., 15th July, 1719. 
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1,079 (London).—Sir Robert Rochester, K.G., Controller of 
the Household to Queen Mary, and Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, was never married, though Lodge in his ///ustra- 
tions of British History erroneously states that ‘‘he left 
daughters styled co-heirs, one of whom married John Humfrey, 
of Topefield, in Essex.” No such marriage, however, appears 
in the Visitations of Essex, and it is clear from Sir Robert’s 
will, which was proved 13th December, 1558, that he had no 
children; his brother, William Rochester, and his nephew, 
John Rochester, are mentioned, but the greater part of his 
property was left in charity. 


1,087 (Salisbury).—The arms on the shield are those of the 
family of Leet, of Spain, and are thus described in the Spanish 
Armorials—Zscudo de oro y tres pilares de sable. This wasa 
very ancient house dating from 1135, when the King of Navarre 
instituted the heads of twelve families ‘‘ Rzcos-Hombres,” the 
house of Leet being one of the twelve. It is said that from 
these knights all the nobility of that kingdom originated. 


1,089 (Bury).—Alexander Nowell, the well-known Dean of 
St. Paul’s, was the second son of John Nowell, of Read Hall, 
Lancashire, and, although twice married, left no issue, but the 
account of these marriages in Zhe Déctionary of National 
Biography, to which attention is drawn, is inaccurate. The 
first wife was daughter and heiress of Robert Mery, of Hat- 
field, Hertfordshire, therefore her name was not Blount, as 
stated, and that it was she (and not the second Elizabeth 
Nowell) who was buried at Mundham, Sussex, is clearly shewn 
by the following extract from the registers of that parish :— 
‘© On the VITI|th day of August 1579 D* Elizabeth Jane Nowell 
late the wife of Alexander Nowell, Deane of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paull in London, and before the wife of Thomas 
Bowyer Citizen and Grocer of London, was buried by the body 
of the said Thomas bowyer on the North Side of the Chauncell 
of the Church of Northmundkam having left issue by the said 
Tho’ bowyer deceased two sonnes and one daughter, viz. Thomas 
bowyer of the Middle Temple, Richard bowyer Citizen and 
grocer of London and Jane the wife of Thomas Nowell and 
before the wife of George Cassy of London grocer.” The Dean’s 
second wife was Elizabeth, described in the Vés¢¢ation of 
London, 1568, as “daughter of Haste of Norwich who was first 
married to Gage.” If this is correct, the Dean was her fourth 
husband, for she certainly was married to Lawrence Ball, silk- 
man, of Milk Street, Cheapside, May 3rd, 1559, and on his 
decease in 1561 she became the wife of Thomas Blunt. 


1,096 (London).—The arms on the plate are no doubt 
intended for those of the town of Boston, Lincs., but are 
inaccurately blazoned, especially with regard to the crest. The 
proper armorial bearings of this town, which were confirmed 
1st December, 1568, are Sable three coronets composed of crosses 
pattee and fleurs de lis in pale or. Crest, a woolpack charged 
with a ran couchant all proper. Supporters, 07 etther side 
a mermaid proper ducally crowned azure. 
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Announcement 


READERS of THE CONNOISSEUR are entitled 
to the privilege of an answer gratis in these columns 
on any subject of interest to the collector of antique 
curios and works of art; and an enquiry coupon for 
this purpose will be found placed in the advertisement 
pages of every issue. Objects of this nature may also 
be sent to us for authentication and appraisement, in 
which case, however, a small fee is charged, and the 
information given privately by letter. Valuable objects 
will be insured by us against all risks whilst on our 
premises, and it is therefore desirable to make all 
arrangements with us before forwarding. (See coupon 
for full particulars.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Books.—Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.”’— 9,873 (Forest 
Gate).—Your copy of the fifth edition of this work, 1691, is of 
very small value. The third edition, 1678, is worth about £1 1s, 

Old Spanish Bible. —9,558 (Leamington). — Your old 
Spanish Bible has no special market value. <A collector of 
Bibles, wishing to have a specimen, might pay youa small price 
for it, otherwise it would be difficult to sell. 

‘* Spectator,’’ 1739.—9,205 (Belvedere).— Your edition 
of The Spectator would fetch less than Ios. at auction. 

‘Novum Testamentum,’’ 1806.—9,199 (Liverpool). — 
Of no special value. 

Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost,’’ 1737.—9,554 (Cork).— 
Your edition is too late to be of interest to collectors. 

Quain’s ‘*‘ Anatomy.’’—9,149 (Derby).—You do not give 
the date of this book. If it is an old edition, it is practically 
valueless, Gzotto and his Works is worth about I5s., and 
Flistoire Pittoresque de 1” Equitation about £2 2s. /1 7aber- 
nacolo has no value. Your prints must be seen to be valued. 

Bible, 1680, etc.—9,195 (Scarborough).—As far as we can 
tell from your description, the condition of your Bible and 
Prayer- Book renders them of very little interest to a collector. 
Your theological and classical books are also of only trifling 
value, while Clarke’s Lz/e of Welling/on is not worth more 
than Ios. 

‘““Some Passages of the Life and Death of The 
Right Honourable John, Earl of Rochester,’ 1680, 
etc.—9,588 (Plymouth).—Your theological books are of very 
small value. 

Pinelli’s ‘‘ Rome,’’ 1809, etc.—9,453 (Kensington).— 
Your two books of Italian views are not worth more than 10s. 

Bower’s ‘‘ Canters in Crampshire.’’—9, 441 (Birching- 
ton-on-Sea).—If the etchings are coloured, your book should 
realise 10s. ; but if plain, its value is not more than 55. 
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‘“*Don Quixote,” 1713.—9,539 (Bath).—If your copy of 


| this work is nicely bound in old French calf, it is worth about £1. 
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Walton’s ‘‘Compleat Angler.’’—9,529 (Kidderminster). 
—A first edition of this work realised £1,290 recently at Sotheby’s. 


Coins.—Charles II. Crown, 1673.—9,563 (Bushey). 
—This is quite a common coin, and your specimen is worth 
about 6s. The other pieces of which you send rubbings are 
worth a few pence each only. 


Engravings.—ldentification of Print.—9,890 
(Brussels).—The print of which you send us photograph is Lady 
Rushout and Daughter, by Thomas Burke, after Angelica 
Kauffman, one of the finest works in stipple known, and much 
sought after by collectors. 

Caricatures by Robert Dighton.—9,154 (Bushey).— 
There are a great many of these caricatures. They were pub- 
lished in London first by Dighton himself, and afterwards by 
his son. We do not know of any special series of Liverpool 
men issued, but doubtless several of his subjects were Liverpool 
men, just as there are several of prominent London stockbrokers, 
although no special series of them was issued. There is con- 
siderable demand for prints of Quakers, and they are conse- 
quently difficultto procure. Write to the printsellers advertising 
in our columns, or advertise in THE CONNOISSEUR REGISTER. 


Furniture. — Old English Writing-Table. — 
9,389 (Ely).—Judging from your photograph, the table is worth 
about 8 gns. Your mahogany chairs of the 18th century are 
worth 24 gns. apiece, and the two elbow chairs about 7 gns. 


Objets d’ Art.—Old English Spectacles.— 9,386 


(Llandudno), —Value about 5s. 


Petwter.—Continental Dish.—9,805 (Billshill).— 
The piece of which you send us photograph is one of the 
“*Temperantia ” German dishes which are to be seen at South 
Kensington and Continental Museums. It bears Enderlin’s 
name (about 1620); but whether it is an original cast, or one 
of the many reproductions, cannot be stated from a photograph. 
Enderlin died in 1633, and you will see a similar dish to yours 
illustrated on page 17 of Massé’s well-known book on Old 
Pewter. They are not much sought after by British collectors, 
and it is impossible to fix a value for your specimen without 
seeing it. Some smaller ones appeared at auction some time 
ago, and fetched very low prices. The devices represent the 
arts and sciences on the outer series, and the elements in the 
inner spaces. If you examine them carefully, the names are 
quite clearly ‘* Astrologia,” ** Aqua.” 


Pictures. — George Morland. — 9,045 (Bourne- 
mouth).—There are so many paintings now attributed to this 
painter which are either contemporary or modern copies of his 
works that we cannot give any opinion as to the value of your 
two pictures without first ascertaining whether they are originals. 
If you care to send them in accordance with our rules, we shall 
be pleased to do this. 

Head of a Man.—9,347 (Crouch Hill).—From the photo- 
graph you send us, your painting does not appear to be of 
much value. 


Answers to Correspondents 


Books.— Theatre Plays, 1786.—9,380 (Woodhall 
Spa).—We are afraid you would realise very little by the sale of 
your old book of plays. 

Prayer Book, 1757.—9,784 (Leicester).—Your prayer 
book is not old enough to have any interest for collectors. 

Works on American Books.—9,705 (San Francisco).— 
The Grolier Club, New York, has published various pamphlets 
on the subject you mention. 


Clock.— Grandfather. — 9,238 (Abernethy). — The 
photograph you send us depicts a North Country clock, made 
about 1810-1820. Its value, so far as can be judged without 
actual inspection, is about £20. 


Coins.—Carolus IV. of Spain, 1806.—9,692 (King- 
rae Hill).—Your Spanish coins are worth their gold equivalent 
only. 

English Threepenny and Fourpenny Pieces, 1672-3. 
—9,739 (Banbridge).—These can Le bought at many shops tor 
Is. each, 

Aureus of Nero.—9,767 (Lawjunction, N.B.).—In fine 
state, this coin commands about £2. The silver tetradrachm 
of Alexander the Great is worth about 5s. 

William and Mary Halfpenny and Farthing, 1694. 
38 (Dundee).— Neither of these coins possess any special 
value. 

Charles II. Crown, 1664.—9,427 (Chesterton).—The sale 
value of this coin varies from 5s. to 10s. according to condition. 


Engravings— ‘Soliciting a Vote,” after Buss, 
by Lupton.—9,799 (Porthcawl).—This print is of very little 
interest, and in the condition you state it is not worth more 
than 4s. or 5s. Westall’s At the Cottage Door, by Cook, is also 
a print of quite minor importance, and in the finest state its 
value does not exceed about 25s. You do not say whether your 
impression is printed in colours, or simply touched up by hand. 
If the latter, of course its value is somewhat depreciated. 

‘¢ Garrick Leaning on the Bust of Shakespeare,”’ 
after Gainsborough, by Val Green.—9,355 (Leicester). 
—The approximate value of your mezzotint is about £5. 

Engraving by Faithorne, etc.—9,433 (Shipston-on- 
Stour).—The value of your engravings, as far as we can tell 
from your vague description, is not more than 30s. 

‘‘Greenwich College’? and ‘‘Observatory,’’ by 
Rigard, 1736, etc.—9,434 (Lee).—The engravings you 
mention are all of very small value. 

‘‘The Countess of Harrington, Lord Viscount 
Petersham, and the Hon. Lincoln Stanhope,’’ after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds.—9,415 (Troarn).—This is a very 
valuable print. A fine impression in colours has realised £300, 
and yours, though tinted, is no aoubt worth several pounds. 

‘“Mary of Scotland mourning over the dying 
Douglas.’’—9,419 (Mansfield).—The print you describe is of 
very small value indeed. 

“The Sheltered Lamb,’’ after Westall, by Gau- 
gain.—9,395 (Helensburgh). —Your colour print is worth about 
£40r £5. We do not remember seeing a copy in the Lawson 
sale. 

‘¢ Countess of Blessington,’’ after Lawrence, by 
S. Cousins.—9,404 (Wolverhampton).—If your mezzotint is 
in fine state, it is worth from £20 to £25. 

‘‘ The Rt. Honble. Harriett, Viscountess Bulkley,”’ 
and ‘‘ Thalia, Mrs. Abington,” after R. Cosway, by 
F. Bartolozzi.—9,365 (Ashley).—If your prints are old im- 
pressions, they should realise about £6 each. ‘ i 

Sporting Prints, after Thayer, by Harris.—9,768 
(Montreal),—From the brief description you give, we should 
judge the value of your set of four coloured engravings to be 
about £3 to £4. 

‘“*The Duchess of Hamilton and Argyll,’’ after 
Read, by Lowry.—9,759 (Brigg).—We cannot value your 
mezzotint as you do not say the size. Impressions from the 
large plate command from £30 to £40, but only Ios. or 12s. 
would be paid for a small one. 

‘Duke of Wellington,’’ by Bailey; and ‘‘ Napo- 
leon,’’ by Wagstaff.—9,696 (Newcastle-on-Tyne).—Y our 
two steel engravings are worth from 15s. to #1 each. 

‘‘ Isaac Casanbon,’’ engraved by P. Van Gunst, 
etc.—9,742 (New Orleans). —None of the prints you describe 
have any value beyond a few shillings. 
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“The Months,” after Hamilton, by Bartolozzi.— 
9,751 (Piccadilly).—The four prints you possess, in black, are 
worth £4 or £5 each. The Shrimp Girl, after Hogarth, would 
not fetch more than 30s. 

“William Pitt,’’ after Gainsborough, by Barto= 
1ozzi.—9,743 (Duns).—The value of this portrait is about 
£6, and of Lord Nelson, after Allison, by Clint, about sos. 
The Two Henrys is not a print of any value. 

Mezzotint by G. Garrand, A.R.A., etc. -—9,744 
(Lewisham).—The first print mentioned in your list is evidently 
one known as Overton Sheep Fair. Fine impressions in colours 
bring from £10 to £20, according to condition. Zhe Benevolent 
Cottager, after Wheatley, by Nutter, is worth £3 or £4, and the 
four coloured views after Bigg, by Jukes, about 30s. each. 

‘«The Syndics,’’ by Rembrandt.—9,721 (Brynmill, 
South Wales).—This is evidently the title of the print you 
describe. A good impression is worth from £15 to £20. 

Engraving after Salvator Rosa, by C. Grignion.— 
9,690 ( Bayswater).—Your print is worth quite a trifle. 

Morland.—o,681 (Piccadilly).—The subjects you mention 
are not Morland’s style, and are unlikely to be his work. 

‘Psyche with the Casket,’’ after Adam Buck, by 
Freeman and Buck.—9g671 (Ilfracombe).—If in good state, 
your print would fetch £5 or £6. We cannot value your china 
figures without inspection. 

Morland.—9,643 (Brixton Hill).—The print you describe is 
evidently a Morland subject, but it is of very little interest, and 
being in bad condition is practically of no value. 

Prints by J. Chapman.—9,633 (Edmonton).—The only 
prints in your series of any special value are those of American 
interest, which command about £1 or 30s. each. 

Engraving of a Sea Fight.—9,639 (Oxford).—Your 
engraving of a sea fight is worth about £1; but the other print 
vou describe has no value. Your oil painting must be seen to 
be valued. 

‘¢ Jeannie Dean and Ruben Butler,’’ by G. Maile. 
—9g,622 (Canning Town),.—The engraving shown in your 
photograph is not worth more than a few shillings, and would 
be difficult to sell. 

Wright’s Family Bible.—9,589 (Anerley).—Your prints 
from this work are of no commercial value. 

Portfolio.—9,595 (Dublin).—The value of your portfolio 
of engravings does not exceed £2 or £3. 

Mezzotint after Hoppner, by Turner.—9,592 (Hat- 
field).—As far as we can tell without seeing its condition, the 
value of your mezzotint is about 30s. We cannot say who the 
portrait represents from your description. 

“L’Instruction Paternelle,’’ after Terburg.—9,220 
(Aberdeen).—The only print of this subject which is of value 
is that by J. G. Wille. Yours is apparently a reproduction of 
this. 

‘¢ Shepherds Reposing’’ and ‘‘ The Weary Sports= 
man.’?’—9,079 (King’s Langley).—You do not mention whether 
your prints are in colours or black. If the latter, they are worth 
about £5 each; but fine impressions in colours command as 
much as £20 each. 

‘“‘Ceres’? and ‘‘Pomona,’’ after Cipriani, by 
Bartolozzi.—o9,520 (East Grinstead).—Old impressions in 
colours of these engravings are exceptionally rare, and of con- 
siderable value, but many reproductions exist. 

“Sylvia,” ‘‘The Dying Fawn,” etc.—9,082 (Lynd- 
hurst).—If your prints are genuine, they are worth several 
pounds each according to condition. 


Furniture.—Bedstead.—9,590 (Melbourne). —Your 
bedstead is apparently Jacobean, and its value, if in good con- 
dition, is from £50 to £60. pe 

Mirror.—9,600 (Macclesfield),—Your mirror 1s in an Old 
English inlaid frame, such as is usually called ‘‘in the Chippen- 
dale style.” It has no great value, however, on this account, 
and would probably fetch between 4 and 5 guineas at auction. 
Vour chairs are evidently of the same description. A set of six 
with one arm-chair would cost about £22. A 

Hepplewhite Chairs.—9,608 (Sutton),—The chairs, of 
which you send photograph, are of Hepplewhite character, and, 
if genuine, were made in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The three chairs are worth about 15 guineas. 

Dutch Ebony Wardrobe.—9,74! (Lisbon).—You do not 
say the size of your wardrobe, but assuming it to be of moderate 
dimensions, it is worth about £30. 
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Mahogany Card Table.—9,684 (Beith, N.B.).—The 
photograph you send us of your shaped mahogany card table on 
cabriole supports is not very clear. As far as we can see, 
however, the table was made about fifty years ago, and does 
not represent any particular school of design. Its value is about 

uineas. 

Old Oak Staircase.—o,731 (Ampthill).—It is practically 
impossible to value a staircase of this description without seeing 
it. The best means of selling it is by advertisement, and, 
judging approximately, we should think from £40 to £50 
would be a reasonable price to ask. 

Ladder - Back Chairs. — 9,318 (Old Catton), — From 
photograph, the value of your set of six 18th century ladder-back 
chairs is about 18 guineas. 

Table.—9,370 (Abergavenny).—We presume your table is 
mahogany, and that it is a genuine old piece, and we estimate 
its value, under these circumstances, to be about 20 guineas. It 
is very difficult, however, to value an article of this kind from 
a photograph, and, if you have any doubt, the table should be 
seen by an expert before it is sold. Your desk appears to be 
Italian, and it probably belonged once to a monk, and was used 
for church documents. It is not worth more than £4 or £5. 

Chairs.—9,572 (Oakham).—The two old chairs shown 
in your photograph are 18th century, probably of oak. The 
outside value is about 25s. each. 

Chairs, Chippendale ?—9,506 (Malaga).—Your chairs 
do not appear from the photograph to be Chippendale. They 
are probably Spanish. If old, they are worth about 10 guineas 
each. Chairs of this kind have been much copied, however, 
and reproductions are worth about 50s. each. The mirror is 
worth from 5 to Io guineas according to size and condition. 

Jacobean Chairs.—o,191 (Ennis).—Ten chairs, as shown 
in your photograph, would be worth about £ 30 or £40 if genuine 
and in good condition. 


Medal.—Mooltan and Goojerat.—o,387 (Adwick- 


on-Dearne).—Your medal with two bars would fetch about 153s. 


Miniatures.—Thomas Hudson.—9,711 (Knares- 
boro’).—The painter of the two old miniatures you describe 
may be Thomas Hudson, who flourished during the second half 
of the 18th century. Ifso, they are valuable. 


Objets d’Art.—Papier Mache Table.—o9,163 
(Ashford).—Your table probably dates about the end of the 
18th century. Its value is from £4 to £5. 

Black Circular Mirror.—9,267 (Edinburgh).— Mirrors 
such as you describe were in use in the 17th century. 

Old Map of Northamptonshire, 1818.— 9,251 (Welling- 
borough).—Your map is not uncommon. It is worth about 
2s. or 2s. 6d. 

Bedroom Knocker.—9,302 (Dunmow).—If your knocker 
is a genuine old one, it is worth about 410; but if it is a 
modern copy, its value does not exceed 15s. 

Coloured Print on Linen.—9,320.—If your print is of 
the date you mention, its value is about £2 Ios. 

Silver Box (George III.), 1801.—9,349 (Sittingbourne). 
—Your box is worth from 15s. to £1. 

Coffee Pot.—9,070 (Amlwch).—Judging by your particulars 
the coffee pot about which you enquire is not genuine Sheffield 
plate, but Britannia metal: the registration mark showing it 
to be of comparatively modern make. The value is £1 Ios. 
at the outside. 

Sand Pictures.—9,361 (Lavender Hill).—These are not 
much in demand at present. They are worth about £1 or 
41 10s. each, 

Chinese Screen.—9,729 (East Putney).—The screen shown 
in your photograph is a common object in all Chinese collec- 
tions. The slate tablet is Chinese, and the mahogany stand is 
in all probability Chinese also, not Chippendale as you say. 
It is worth a few pounds. : 

Bronze.— 9,788 (Birmingham).—The bronze you describe 
is modern, and of no collector’s value. As a second-hand 
ornament it is worth 42 or £3. 

Tinder Box.—9,715 (Whitehaven).—Your old English flint 
pistol tinder box is not older than 1760, and we should judge 
it to have been made rather later in the century than this. Its 
value is about 30s. 

Cyprus Bottle.—9,637 (Coventry).—Judging from your 
sketch, your specimen is of the Roman period. This glass is 
not worth so much as it was twenty years ago ; it would fetch 
now about £1 Ios. to £2. 
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Plaster Panels.—9,414 (Dublin).—Your plaster panels are 
of little value, being unsaleable. ‘ 

Derbyshire Spar.—9,519 (London).—Derbyshire Spar 
cups are saleable, but we must have some particulars before 
we can value your specimen. You must also describe your 
white Oriental figure more fully before we can form any idea 
of its value. 

Sampler.— 9,555 (Scawby).—Judging by the accompanying 
sketch, the sampler you refer to is nothing special, and the sum 
you menticn is a great deal more than its value. We place it 
at from £2 Ios. to £3. 

Glass Pictures.— 9,635 (Ravenscourt Park, W.)—The 
pictures you describe are evidently transfer paintings on 
glass. They are produced by transferring an engraving on to a 
piece of glass, washing away the paper and then painting the 
back to add colour. The date of your specimens is about 1760- 
1770, and they are worth between £3 and £4 the pair. 

Rubbings of Monumental Tablets, etc. — 9,701 
(Marlborough).—These are practically unsaleable in the general 
market, but they should be of local interest. Doubtless if 
offered to museums in the districts you mention they would be 
gladly accepted. 

Bronze Death Mask of Napoleon.—o,727 (Albany, 
N.Y.).—It is not known how many of these were cast. The 
value depends upon the finish, style of art, etc. Send a photo- 

raph. 
: Painting on Glass, after Vandyck.—9,722 (Hulme).— 
The painting on glass of which you send us a photograph is a 
good specimen, and worth from £8 to £10. It would interest 
a Stuart collector. 

Facsimile Letter of Capt. Moreau.—9,670 (Bolton). 
—Value as a curio abcut 7s. 6d. 


Pictures.—J. M. W. Turner, R.A.— 9,700 (Lower 
Broughton).—Assuming your pictures to be copies, as you say, 
their value depends entirely upon their artistic merit. They may 
be pleasing works that would command a few pounds in the 
auction-room, or on the other hand they may be poor amateurish 
copies that no one buta too credulous bargain hunter would stop 
to look at. 

John Lingelbach. — 9,243 (Leadenhall Street). — This 
artist was a painter of considerable talent, who flourished during 
the middle of the 17th century. His works frequently represent 
Italian seaports, in which he introduced an infinite number of 
small figures. His ability in painting small figures and animals 
induced many of the landscape painters of his day to have 
recourse to him to decorate their pictures. He signed his works 
with his name or a monogram. 

Sir E. Landseer.— 9,319 (Oakley Square).—We cannot 
value your two pictures without seeing them. Recent sales 
have shown that the works of this artist are falling in the 
estimation of collectors, and it is advisable to sell quickly if you 
wish to realise satisfactory prices. 

James Webb, R.A.—9,438 (Eltham).—4 View of Seaford, 
Sussex, by this artist, was sold in Birmingham last year for £20. 
The value of your two pictures will depend upon the subject 
and condition. 


Pottery and Porcelain. — Loughor Delft 
Plates.—9,571 (Tewkesbury).—It is difficult to value your 
plate without knowing exactly its condition. If the mend were 
not too apparent, you might expect to get £3 or £4 for it. 

Delft Plate.—9,230.—From the description you give, your 
plate is probably English Delft of the end of the 17th century. 
In the eye of a collector, a good deal will depend upon the 
decoration and the disposition of date and initials. Ap- 
proximately, however, it is worth £4. Your china figure is 
apparently Chelsea, but you do not give details as to quality, 
etc. Being broken, its value is nct likely to be more than 
from £3 to £5. 

Posset Pot.—9,702 (Huddersfield).—The date of your 
posset, pot is between 16¢0 and 1710. It is old English slip- 
ware, made either in Staffordshire or Derbyshire, and worth 
about £20. 

Delft Plates.—9,612 (Northampton).—The Delft plates of 
which you send sketch are 17th century, and the four are worth 
about £5: The artist you mention is not of much repute. 

Stamps.—‘ Army Official.’’—9,550 (Curragh). — 
Halfpenny, penny,.and sixpenny stamps of the present reign, 
surcharged ‘* Army Official,” are sold for about 2s. each. 

British Postmarks.—9,171 (Belfast),—Cld British post- 
marks possess only trifling value. 
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The /Eolian Orchestrelle. 


The Orchestrelle Co. 


AEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7,New Bond St.,London,W. 


The history of the development of musical 
instruments has been one of gradual 
evolution. The /Eolian Orchestrelle, 


however, with the new 


Solo Effect 


marks the beginning of a new musical 
era, the infinite possibilities of which are 
as yet unfathomed. The Solo Effect 
instantly brings the Orchestrelle into the 
very limited class of instruments of 
complete musical expression _ hitherto 
represented only by the Symphony 
Orchestra and the great Pipe Organs. 
Anyone can play the Orchestrelle 
artistically. The owner of an Orches- 
trelle has at instant command any kind 
of music he may desire, from a Beethoven 
symphony to the latest comic opera. 
He can play all music as an Orchestra 
would play it, singling out a melody and 
voicing it through a solo instrument 
against a background of totally different 
sound. 

The Orchestrelle, by bringing orchestral 
music, with its many-voiced effects, into 
the home makes it the ideal means of 
entertainment. 

You are invited to call or to write for 
the fully illustrated description contained 


in Catalogue 3. 
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